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PREFACE. 



It has been customary for compilers of Selections 
for Recitation, to devote a considerable portion of their 
books to the elements of pronmiciation, the rules of 
gesture, and an explanation of the "whole Art of Ora- 
tory ;" but the compiler of this New Selection has had 
too much experience in teaching, to fall into the com- 
mon error, for error surely that must be, which places 
in a school-book for children, what children seldom if 
ever regard. 

The fact seems to be, that no general rules afford 
assistance in any particular case. They may tell the 
pupil to assume an easy position, to articulate distinct- 
ly and to use appropriate gestures ; but he may be told 
this in a few lines aa well as in £%- pages. But what 
general rules can instruct him in the positions best 
suited to the piece in hand, in the pronunciation of 
the very words it contains, and in the gestures which 
may vary with every sentence ? He must first be made 
to understand the piece, he must then read it to a com- 
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petent teacher till he has acquired the distinct and cor- 
rect pronunciation of every virord, and then his judg- 
ment, and that of his teacher, must determine what 
gestures are natural and hecoming, and virell adapted to 
give effect to the sentiment. This is the " whole Art 
of Oratory," and this the manner in which it must be 
taught to children. 

In accordance with this common-sense view of the 
subject, the compiler has abstained from giving any 
general directions, and has prefixed to each lesson a 
few brief remarks, to explain the history, occasion, or 
meaning of the piece. In a few instances, also, he has 
marked the emphatical words with italic type, has in- 
dicated the pronunciation of uncommon words, and 
thrown in such remarks as may lead the pupil to study, 
in suitable books, the great principles of Rhetoric and 
Composition. 

It would be idle to venture the common-place re- 
mark, that a teacher of Oratory must be able to exem- 
plify the rules of his science, if it were not also a com- 
mon notion that a poor orator may make good speakers. 
That the pupil of an indifferent orator may become a 
good speaker, is not denied, but that his success is to 
be attributed to his teacher, is not so apparent. Talent 
will advance in spite of great hindrances, but instead 
of calculating how much the talented youth has learned 
under an incompetent instructor, it is wiser to calculate 
how much he has lost, or how much more he would 
have gained, had his teacher been a master of his art. 
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The small number of finished orators shows the diffi- 
culty of the attaiimient, as their wonderful influence 
shows its vast importance. Let no one, then, suppose 
that, when every other art, even those purely mechan- 
ical, can only be taught by good workmen, this art of 
arts may be taught by any bungler, or, without exam- 
ple, by the aid of general directions. 

The Compiler has endeavored to make the selection 
a NEW one, and he believes that few or none of the 
pieces have ever been selected for a like purpose be- 
fore. No Dialogues have been introduced, because 
there are few good ones that are not already in school- 
books, and, but lately, the Compiler has published a 
volume of original and selected Dialogues, which con- 
tains no Monologues, like those to which this book is 
exclusively devoted. About twenty pieces are now 
published for the first time, and the Editor has afiSbced 
his name to them, solely because his not having done 
so to original pieces in former compilations, has been 
the excuse of certain (^|npilers, who, supposing them 
anonymous, have appropriated them with a freedom 
which is more complimentary to the writer than profit- 
able to his publisher. 

The cuts were inserted at the request of the pub- 
lishers. In justice to himself, the Editor must add, 
that, in preparing materials for the compilation, he 
miscalculated the quantity that would be needed, and 
toward the close was obliged to make a selection 
when it was too late to do so with a proper regard to 
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the original plan. As it is, however, the Compiler 
hopes, that not only the teacher of elocution, but the 
philanthropist and the christian, will find the book a 
useful coadjutor in the great cause of Human Improve-' 
ment, 

WM. B. FOWLE. 
Boston^ June, 1844. 



ERRATA. 

Page 166, 2d line of tbe piece, read, The moon rises broad o*er, &c. 

"3d " " " " for the«read %. 
177, last line, for band, read Icma; 

** 2d line from bottom, read Whose was aa an earthquake's, &c. 

" 4th line from bottom, for the, read thy. 
179, 13th line from the top, for houses, read horses. 
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LESSON I. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 

The ancients were axjcustomed to divide their orations into six parts, 
viz.— 1. The Exordium^ or Introduction : 2. The Narration^ or State- 
ment of the case : 3. The Division of the subject : 4. The Argument, 
or Proof: 5. The Refutation of objections : 6. The Peroration^ or 
Conchsion. Less attention is paid to this order now than was paid by 
the ancients; and some parts are often entirely omitted. The following 
piece forms part of the Peroration of an Address delivered at the request 
of the City of Boston, on the 4th of July, 1842, by the Hon. Horace 
Mann, Secretaiy of the Board of Education of Massachusetts. 

. Remember, then, the child whose voice first lisps 
to-day, before that voice shall whisper sedition in 
secret, or ihander treason at the head of an armed 
band. Remember the child whose hand, to-day, first 
lifts its tiny bauble, before that hand shall scatter fire- 
brands, arrows and death. Remember those sportive 
groups of youth, in whose halcyon bosoms there sleeps 
an ocean, as yet scarcely ruffled by the passions, which 
soon shall heave as with a tempest's strength. Re- 
member, that, whatever station in life you may fill, 
these mortals, — these immortals, are your care. De- 
vote, expend, consecrate yourselves to the holy work 
of their improvement. Pour out light and truth, as 
God pours sunshine and rain. No longer seek knowl- 
edge as the luxury of a few, but dispense it amongst 
all as the bread of life. Learn only how the ignorant 
may leara ; how the innocent may be preserved ; the 
2 
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vicious reclaimed. Call down the astronomer from 
the skies ; call up the geologist from his subterranean 
explorations ; summon, if need be, the mightiest intel- 
lects from the council chamber of the nation ; enter 
cloistered halls, where the scholiast muses over su- 
perfluous annotations ; dissolve conclave and synod, 
where subtle polemics are vainly discussing their bar- 
ren dogmas ;— collect whatever of talent, or erudition, 
or eloquence, or authority, the broad land can supply, 
and go forth, and teach this people. For, in the 
name of the living God, it must be proclaimed, that 
licentiousness shall be the liberty, and violence and 
chicanery shall be the law, and superstition and craft 
shall be the religion, and the self-destructive indul- 
gence of all sensual and unhallowed passions, shall 
be the only happiness of that people who neglect the 
education of their children. 



LESSON II. 

THE LAND OF MY BIRTH. 

M188 E. Cooke, the authoress of several short poems remarkable 
for their strength and beauty, is a native of England. This |»oeni be- 
longs to the class of Lyric Poems, so called because they were originally 
, adapted to the Lyre. Hymns, songs, and odes generally belong to this 
class. 

There's a magical tie to the land of our home, 
Which the heart can not break, though the footstep 

may roam : 
Be that land where it may, at the line or the pole. 
It still holds the magnet that draws back the soul. 
'T is loved by the freeman, 't is loved by the slave, 
'T is dear to the coward, more dear to the brave ! 
Ask of any the spot they like beat on the earth. 
And they'll answer with pride, ** 'T is the land of my 

birth !" 
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My country ! thy wild shores are dearer to me 
Than all the famed coasts of a far foreign sea ; 
What emerald can peer, or what sapphire can vie, 
With the grass of thy fields, or thy summer-day sky ? 
They tell me of regions where flowers are found, 
Whose perfume and tints spread a paradise round ; 
But brighter to me can not garland the earth 
Than those that spring forth in the land of my birth ! 

My country, I love thee ! — though freely I'd rove 
Through the lands of the east, or the sweet orange 

grove; 
Yet warmly my bosom would welcome the gale, 
That bore me away with a homeward-bound sail. 
My country, I love thee ! — and oh, mayst thou have 
The last throb of my heatt, ere 't is cold in the grave ; 
Mayst thou yield me that grave in thy own daisied 

earth. 
And my ashes repose in the land of my birth ! 



LESSON III. 

HOME. 

The following piece has no great poetic merit, but it belongs to a 
dsst much needed by young pupils just commencing the art of oratory. 
It is easily committed to memory, and but little action is required. 
The author is unknown. 

"Where is thy home ?" I asked a child, 

Who in the morning air. 
Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 

In garlands for her hair. 

" My home," the happy heart replied, 

And smiled in childish glee, 
*^ Is on the sunny mountain side. 

Or where I chance to be." 
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O ! blessings fall on artless youth. 

And all its rosy hours, 
When every word is joy and troth. 

Its home among the flowers. 

" Where is thy home ? thou lonely man," 

I asked a pilgrim grey. 
Who came, with furrowed brow and wan. 

Slow musing on his way. 

He paused, and with a solemn mien. 

Upturned his holy eyes, 
" The land I seek thou ne'er hast seen ; 

My home is in the skies." 

O ! blest — thrice blest the heart must be 
To whom such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free, — 
Its only home in heaven ! 



LESSON IV. 
THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

This old FdUe is prettily told, and is a good exercise for a young 
pupil. In reply to some persons who have objected to such fables, 
that they lead children into error, it may be said in the words of 
Cowper J 

" 'Tis clear that beasts were always abto 
To hold discourse, at least in fable ; 
And any child, who knows no better. 
Than to interpret, by the letter 
The story of a Cock and Bull, 
Must hare a most uncommon skull." 

The fox and the crow, we very well know. 

Many good little children rehearse ; 
Perhaps it will tell pretty nearly as well. 

If we try the same fable in verse. 
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In a dairy, a crow having ventured to go, 

Some food for her young ones to seek ; 
Flew up in the trees, with a fine piece of cheese, 

Which she joyfully held in her beak. 

A fox who lived nigh, to the tree saw her fly. 

And to share in the prize laid his plan. 
For he knew, if she'd speak, it must fall from her beak, 

So bowing politely, began. 

" Tis a very fine day."— ^Not a word did crow say. 

" The wind, I believe ma'am, is south ; — 
A fine harvest for peas."-^He then looked at the 
cheese ; 

But the crow did not open her mouth. 

Sly Reynard not tired, her plumage admired, 
" How charming ! — How brilliant its hue ! 

The voice must be fine of a bird so divine ; 
Ah f let me just hear it, now do. 

Beheve me, I long just to hear your sweet song." 

The silly crow foolishly tries : 
She scarce gave a squall, when the cheese she let fall, 

And the fox ran away with the prize. 



Young ladies who hear, must th^ fiatt^rer fear, 

However his flatteries please ; 
For though e'er so demure, you may always, be sure 

He seeks something dearer thaa cheese^ 
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LESSON V. 



THE USE OF FLOWERS. 

A few of the emphatical words inthisbeautiftil little poem, are mark- 
ed to give the pupil its full expression. It was written by the English 
Quakeress, Maby Howitt. 

Grod might have bade the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without 3, flower at all. 

He might have made enough, enough 

For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil. 

And yet, have made no flowers. 

The clouds might give abundant rain. 

The nightly dews might fall. 
And the herb, that keepeth life in man. 

Might yet have drunk them all. 

Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

All dyed with rainbow light. 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 

Up-springing, day and night ? 

Springing, in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness. 

Where no man passes by ! 

Our outward life requires them not, 
Then, wherefore had they birth — 1 

To minister delight to man, — 
To beautify the earth ;— 
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To eomfort man — ^to whisper hifpey 

Whene'er "hx^ faith is dim, — 
For, Whoso careth for ^efiovoers^ 

Will care much more for km. 



LESSON VI. 

THE BEACON UGHT. 

The speaker should commence in a grave tone, brightening and 
growing more cheerful to the end of the third stanza, when, resuming 
Eis solemnity, he must speak the beautiful nmde contained in the fourtE 
stanza. A timUe is a figure of speech containing a compamon to ex- 
plain or adorn the sentiment. The author is Miss Pardob. 

Darkness was deepening o'er the seas, 

And still the hulk drove on ; 
No sail to answer to the breeze, 

Her masts and cordage gone ; 
Gloomy and drear her course of fear, 

Each looked but for a grave — 
When, full in sight, the beacon light 

Came streaming o'er the wave. 

Then wildly rose the gladdening shout 

Of all that hardy crew ; 
Boldly- they put the helm about, 

And through the surf they flew ; 
Storm was forgot — ^toil heeded not — 

And loud the cheer they gave. 
As full in sight, the beacon light 

Came streaming o'er the wave. 

And gaily of the tale they told. 

When they were safe on shore ; 
How hearts had sunk and hopes grown cold 

Amid the billow's roar ; 
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When not a star liad shone from far, 

By its pale beam to save : 
Then full in sight, the beacon light 

Came streaming o'er the wave. 

Thus, in the night of nature's gloom, 

When sorrow bows the heart : 
When cheering hopes no more illume, 

And prospects all depart ; 
Then, from afar, shines Bethlehem's star, 

With cheering light to save ; 
And full in sight, its beacon light 

Comes streaming o'er the grave. 



LESSON VII. 



THE ROMANCE READER. 



This lively and natural description of we fear the gpreaterpait of our 
young females, is extracted from a longer poem, entitled Cubiosity, 
written by Charles Spragub of Boston; a poet, of whom it msT be 
said, that he "has written nothing which, dying, he would wish to 
blot,'' a chann, which we are proud to think is characteristic of Ameri- 
can poetry. ' 

Look, now, directed by yon candle's blaze. 
Where the false shutter half its trust betrays — . 
Mark that fair girl, reclining in her bed. 
Its curtain round her polished shoulders spread : 
Dark midnight reigns, the storm is up in power ; 
What keeps her waking in that dreary hour ? 
See where the volume on her pillow lies — 
Claims RadclifTe or Chapone those frequent sighs ? 
*Tis some wild legend — ^now her kind eye fills, 
And now cold terror every fibre chills ; 
Still she reads on, in fiction's labyrinth lost, 
Of tyrant fathers, and of true love crossed ; 
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Of clanking fetters, low, mysterious groans, 
Blood-crusted daggers, and uncofiined bones ; 
Pale, gliding ghosts, with fingers dropping gore. 
And blue flames dancing round a dungeon door. 
Still she reads on, — even though to read she fears. 
And in each key-hole moan strange voices hears, 
While every shadow that withdraws her look, 
Glares in her face, the goblin of her book. 
Still o'er the leaves her craving eye is cast, 
On all she feasts, yet hungers for the last ; 
Counts what remain, now sighs there are no more. 
And now even those half tempted to skip o'er. 
At length, the bad all killed, the good all pleased. 
Her thirsting curiosity appeased, 
She shuts the dear, dear book, that made her weep. 
Puts out her light, and turns away to sleep. 



LESSON VIII. 
THE FELON. 

The philanthiojpist will see in this piece a sentiment worthy of deep 
consideration. After the description of the destitute criminal, the pupil 
most endeavor to use the tones and earnestness becoming the unfortu- 
nate being who is supposed to state a case, that, we fear, is but too 
common. The author was Lewis, sometimes called Monk Lewis, 
because he wrote " The Monk,'* and several other popular romances 
Hke those alluded to in the preceding Lesson. 

Oh ! mark his wan and hollow cheeks, 

And mark his eyeball's glare. 
And mark his teeth in anguish clinched, 

The anguish of despair. 
Know, three days since, his penance o'er, 

Yon culprit left a jail. 
And since three days, no food has passed 

Those lips so parched and pale. 
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" Where shall I turn ?" the wretch exclaims ; 

" Where hide my shameful head ? 
How fly from scorn, or how contrive 

To earn an honest bread ? 
This branded hand would gladly toil, 

But when for work I pray, 
Who views this mark, * A felon !' cries, 

And, loathing, turns away. 

" My heart has greatly erred, but now 

Would fain return to good ! 
My hand has deeply sinned, but yet 

Has ne'er been stained with blood. 
For alms, or work, in vain I sue. 

The scomers both deny ; 
I starve ! I starve ! then what remains ? 

This choice to sin or die ! 

" There 's mercy in each ray of light, 

That mortal eyes e'er saw ; 
There 's mercy in each breath of air. 

That mortal lips e'er draw ! 
There 's mercy, both for bird and beast. 

In God's indulgent plan. 
There 's mercy in each creeping thing, — 

But man has none for man. 

" Ye proudly honest ! when you heard 

My wounded conscience groan, 
Had generous hand, or feeling heart. 

One glimpse of mercy shown, 
That act had made, from burning eyes. 

Sweet tears of virtue roll. 
Had fixed my heart, assured my faith, 

And heaven had gained a soul," 
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LESSON IX. 

INNOVATION.— Editoe. 

The following playful piece is classed under the head of SatiriaU 
composition, Satire being an essay, or poem, in which vice or foUy is 
severely censured. 

If there is any one thing that excites my wonder, it 
is how so wise a man as Solomon could have seri- 
ously said, " there is no neto thing under the sun," when 
it is but too apparent, that, with the exception of my 
subject, there is no old one. Every thing has been in- 
novation from the beginning of time. What in the 
world did Adam want of a wife when he was made 
without one. They say he wanted somebody to talk 
to, but he found out too late that all the talking was on 
the other side. 

Then, what on earth did he want of another tree, 
when he had abready more than he could name without 
the help of his helpmeet with the peculiar gift just al- 
luded to. 

Then he must go to dressing himself. For my part, 
I think one of the worst consequences of his original 
sin, was this bringing all his posterity into bondage to 
tailors and dress makers. 

And then again, what was cultivating the ground but 
a shocking innovation. The garden of Eden looked 
well enough till it was covered with potato hills, and 
tangled with squash vines. 

Then came Death too, one of the greatest innovations 
that could be thought of. I should like to ask him who 
first invented it, whether it answered his expectations. 

Then came the nonsense of government, I should 
hke to know who the first fool was, that supposed one 
man could govern a million better than each of the 
million could govern himself. 

Now-a-days the greatest innovation is Education. 
What good does it all do ? Educated people dispute 
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ten times as oflen, and ten times as long as the igno- 
rant. Man, the only educated animal, is the only one 
that perverts his nature. He is a lump of perversion, 
body and mind. 

Look at his five senses ; what does he do with them ? 
Does he smell with his nose 1 No, he feeds it with 
snuff till it ban't smell, or he uses it like a peg, to hang 
his specs on, or for a guage to show how much he 
drinks. 

Does he see with his eyes ? Not he, he sees with 
his specs. Does he hear with his ears ? No, he co- 
vers them with hats, or caps, or wigs. Does he taste 
with his mouth ? No, he drinks scalding liquids or 
eats ice, or munches tobacco, till his mouth is any thing 
but the " Bower of Taste." 

Has he the more universal sense of feeling ? Yes, 
but only in one solitary spot — ^his pocket. 

Talk of Education ! it is as great a humbug as the 
sub-treasury. It deals in specious things, if not in 
specie ; but education is like the sub-treasury in one 
thing, if no more ; you do not know how poor you are 
till you are fully blessed with it. 

Just now, alack! reform is all the go, and it is 
funny to see how some folks carry it on. Take Slavery; 
how is that reformed ? By emancipating slaves at the 
South? No, by quarrelling, and circulating tracts at 
the North. How do they propose to make society 
temperate ? By excommunicating all the intemperate. 
How do they propose to reform religion ? By show- 
ing how much they need it. How do they propose to 
promote peace ? By preparing for war, to be sure. 
How do the perfectionists calculate to make mankind 
perfect ? By the old process of calling evil good and 
good evil. 

This is a busy world, as the grasshopper said when 
he thrust his long leg into an ant hill ; an innovation, 
by the way, that showed more understanding than good 
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manners. I could go on all night with these innova- 
tions ; the world is full of them ; but what good would it 
do ? Any attempt to check innovation would be innova- 
tion, and I have set my face against every form of it, 
save one, viz : whereas, it is customary for young ora- 
tors to make long speeches, and very dry ones, I am 
goLQg to make a short one, and, if you say so, a very 
pleasant one. 



LESSON X. 

THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

A gmmumdndist is a person who walks in his sleep. It is not certain 
that this sonmainbulist in his dream fared worse than many who are in 
pursuit of wealth with their eyes open. The piece should be spoken 
by a small pupil. The author is unknown to the £ditor. 

In midnight dreams the wizard came 

And stood before my view, 
While tempting hopes of wealth and fame. 

He to my vision drew. 

He led me forth across a heath, 

To where the river swept. 
And where, the glassy tide beneath, 

Uncounted treasures slept. 

The joyous ripples gaily danced 

Around the cherished store, 
And circling eddies brightly glanced 

Above the yellow ore. 

I bent me o'er the deep, smooth stream^ 

And plunged, the gold to geit, 
But, oh ! it vanished with my dream, 

And I got. dripping wet. 
3 
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LESSON XI. 

WATER. 

One of the earliest poets whose works have come down to our times, 
was Anacbeon, whose poems are short Lyrics, and chiefly in pniae 
of wine and Bacchus, the fabled god of revelry and intemperance. It 
is among the wonders of our day, that Water has been thought a fit 
subject for poetry. The author is Miss £. Cooke, author of Lesson II. 

Wine, wine, thy power and praise 

Have ever been echoed in minstrel lays ; 

But water, I deem, hath a mightier claim 

To fill up a niche in the temple of fame. 

Ye, who are bred in Anacreon's school, 

May sneer at my strain as the song of a fool : 

Ye are wise, no doubt, but have yet to learn 

How the tongue can cleave, and the veins can bum. 

Should ye ever be one of a fainting band, 
With your brow to the sun and your feet to the sand, 
I would wager the thing Pm most loath to spare, 
That your bacchanal chorus would never ring there : 
Traverse the desert, and then ye can tell 
What treasures exist in the cold, deep well ; 
Sink in despair on the red parched earth, 
And then ye may reckon what water is worth. 

Famine is laying her hand of bone 
On a ship becalmed in the torrid zone ; 
The gnawing of hunger's worm is past, 
But fiery thirst lives on to the last. 
The stoutest one of the gallant crew 
Hath a cheek and lips of ghastly hue ; 
The hot blood stands in each glassy eye, 
And, " Water, oh God !*' is the only cry. 

There 's drought in the land, and the herbage is dead^ 
No ripple is heard in the streamlet's bed ; 
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The herd's low bleat, and the sick man's pant, 
Are moumfiilly telling the boon we want. 
Let Heaven this one rich gift withhold, 
How soon we find it better than gold ! 
And water, I say, hath a right to claim 
The minstrel's song and a tithe of fame. 



LESSON XII. 

THE PAUPER'S DEATH BED. 

The following poem was written by Mbs. Southby, wife of one of 
the greatest English poets of modem times. She is also distinguished 
for her prose writings, amongst which are Tales of the Churchyard. 

Tread softly — ^bow the head — 

In reverent silence bow — 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 

Stranger ! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There 's one in that poor shed — 
One by that paltry bed, 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar's roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state : 
Enter — ^no crowds attend — 
Enter — ^no guards defend 

This palace gate. 

That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 
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No mingling voices sound — 

One infant wail alone ; 
A sob suppressed — again 
That short, deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 

O ! change — ! wondrous change — 

Burst are the prison bars — 
This moment there^ so low, 
So agonized, and now 

Beyond the stars ! 

O! change — stupendous change! 

There lies the soulless clod ! 
The sun eternal breaks — 
The Immortal wakes — 

Wakes with his God. 



LESSON XIII. 
THE LITTLE MAID. 

The following Uttle poem appears best when spoken by a very little 
girl. The witty author is unknown to the Editor. 

There was a little maid. 

Who wore a little bonnet ; 
She had a little finger. 

With a little ring upon it. 
She screwed her little waist, 

To such a Little size, 
That it made her little blood 

Rush to her little eyes. 

This pretty little maid 

Had a pretty little beau. 
Who wore a little hat. 

And gloves as white as snow ; 
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He said his little heart 

Was in a little flutter, — 
That he loved the little maid, 

And no one else but her. 

He smiled a little smile 

When he breathed his little vows ; 
And he kissed her little hand, 

With many little bows. 
By little and by little, 

Her little heart did yield, 
Till little tears and sighs. 

Her little heart revealed. 

A little while — alas ! 

And her little beau departed, 
With all his little vows, 

And left her broken-hearted. 
Now all ye little maids, 

A moral I will give you, — 
Don't trust to little men. 

They surely will deceive you. 




3» 
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LESSON XIV. 

CHILDHOOD AND HIS VISITORS. 

The following piece was extracted from a Liverpool paper, but the 
author is unknown. Pmdusy a mountain in what is now part of Tur- 
key in Europe, was sacred to Apollo, the fabulous god of Music and 
Poetry, and to the Muses, nine sister goddesses, who presided over 
music, dancing, and all the liberal arts. 

Once on a time, when sunny May 
Was kissing at the April showers, 

I saw fair Childhood hard at play 
Upon a bank, of blushing flowers ; 

Happy, — ^he knew not whence or how ; 
And smiling, — ^who could choose but love him ? 

For not more glad than Childhood's brow, 
Was the blue Heayen that breathed above him. 

Old Time, in most appalling wrath, 
That valley's green repose invaded ; 

The brooks grew dry upon his path, 
The birds grew mute, the lilies faded ; 

But Time so swiftly winged his flight, 
In haste a Grecian tomb to batter. 

That Childhood watched his paper kite, 
And knew just nothing of the matter. 

Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 
Pale, cypress-crowned. Night's awful daughter, 

And proffered him a fearful cup. 
Full to the brim of bitter water ; 

Poor Childhood bade her tell her name, 
And when the beldame muttered " Sorrow," 

He said — ^** Don't interrupt my game, 
I'll taste it, if I must, to-morrow." 
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The muse of Pindus, thitlier came, 
And wooed him with the softest numbers 

That ever scattered wealth and fame 
Upon a youthfdl poet's slumbers ; 

Though sweet the music of the lay, 
To Childhood it was all a riddle, 

And — ^** Oh," he cried, " do send away 
That noisy woman with the fiddle." 

Then wisdom stole his bat and ball. 
And taught him with most sage endeavor. 

Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 
And why no toy may last forever : 

She talked of all the wondrous laws 
Which Nature's open book discloses. 

And Childhood, ere she made a pause, 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 



LESSON XV. 

MY FIRST NEW HAT. 

The foBowmg poem, which ridicules the too common propensity of 
boys and men to value themselves upon what is no merit of their own, 
and to contend about trifles, was written by J. N. M'Jilton, whose 
poems were published in Boston, in 1840. It may be spoken b^ & 
Luge boy, although it appears best, coming from a small one who tries 
to appear large. 

O ! I remember well the day, — 
'Tis like a dream just passed away---* 

When my first hat was bought ; 
I laid it on the chair and stood, 
With folded arms in pompous mood, 

Wrapt up in glorious thought. 
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As proud as any lord was I, 

And thought myself full ten feet high. 

Too tall to play with toys ; 
Awhile I stood to ape the man, 
Then snatched my hat and off I ran, 

To show it to the boys. 

And many a hand that hat passed through, 
I watched them all, says I, " 'tis new, 

Take care ! don't soil the crown ; 
For if you do, my Pa 111 tell, 
And he'll come out and trounce you well. 

Or even knock you down." 

Said I, " mine's newest, and of course, 
For wear it can be none the worse. 

And must be best of all ; 
Just see the crown, how high it is, 
None has a higher crown than this, 

Take care ! don't let it fall." 

" I care not," said another voice, 
" For you or Pa, with all your noise. 

Nor do I wish to boast ; 
If mine's not best, I'll never move. 
And by the hatter I can prove. 

That it has cost the most." 

Then rant and tear, to fight we went. 
To settle fairly the event, 

And set the matter right ; 
And many a ragged vest and shirt. 
And many a face besmeared with dirt. 

Resulted from the fight. 

Now, circumstances since have shown, 
That men— but children older grown,^ 
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For trifles quarrel best ; 
They beat and bruise each other sore, 
Wreak petty vengeance o'er and o'er, 

To lord it o'er the rest. 



LESSON XVI. 
THE COUNTRYMAN, HIS SON, AND THE ASS. 

This new rersion of an old fable gives new interest to it. We 
found it in an English school book. Fables, allegories, and parables, 
ao run into each ottier, that it is difficult to draw the line between them. 
Under a figurative diction, they generally convey salutary advice, and 
perh^ no form of composition has been so popular in every aee. 
The oldest fable on record, is that of the trees and the bramble, (Judg- 
es ix. 8,) which has never been excelled. 

A country fellow and his son, they tell 
In modem fables, had an ass to sell : 
For this intent they turned it out to play, 
And fed so well, that by the destined day. 
They brought the creature into sleek repair, 
And drove it gently to a neighboring fair. 

As they were jogging on, a rustic class 
Were heard to say, " Look ! look there at that ass ! 
And those two blockheads, trudging on each side. 
That have not either of them sense to ride ; 
Asses all three !" and thus the country folks. 
On man and boy began to cut their jokes. 

The old fellow minded nothing that they said. 
But every word stuck in the young one's head ; 
And thus began their comment thereupon : 
« i^eer heed 'm, ladP " Nay, father, do get on ;" 
" Not /, indeed /" " Why, then, let me, I pray ;" 
'' We2/, do : and see what prating tongues will say?^ 
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The boy was mounted ; and they had not got 
Much farther on, before another knot, 
Just as the ass was pacing by, pad, pad, 
Cried, " O ! that lazy booby of a lad ! 
How unconcernedly the gaping brute 
Lets his poor aged father walk a-foot !" 

Down came the son, on hearing this account, 

And begged and prayed, and made his father mount ; 

Till a third party on a farther stretch, 

" See ! see !" exclaimed, " that old, hard-hearted wretch ! 

How like a justice there he sits, or squire. 

While the poor lad keeps wading through the mire.'* 

" Stop !" cried the lad, still deeper vexed in mind, 

" Stop ! father, stop ! let me get up behind." 

This done, they thought they certainly should please. 

Escape reproaches, and be both at ease ; 

For having tried each practicable way. 

What could be left for jokers now to say ? 

I 
Still disappointed by succeeding tone, 
" Hark ye, you fellows ! Is that ass your own ? 
Get off: for shame ! or one of you at least ; ' 

You both deserve to carry the poor beast. 
Ready to sink exhausted on the road. 
With such a huge, unconscionable load." 

On this they both dismounted ; and some say, 

Contrived to carry, like a truss of hay. 

The ass between 'em ; prints, they add, are seen^ 

With man and lad, slinging the ass between ! 

Others omit that fancy in 3ie print. 

As overstraining an ingenious hint. 

The copy that toe follow, says, the man 
Rubbed down the ass, and took to his first plan ; 
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Walked to the fair, and sold him, got his price, 
And gave his son this pertinent advice : — 
*'To think of pleasing all, is foolish, quite ; 
Let talkers talk ;— do what you think is right.*' 



LESSON XVII. 

THE CLEAN FACE. 

This sprightly description of a common operation, should be spoke« 
bya smaU boy, in a cross, complaining tone, until he reaches the last 
two lines, when he must straighten up, and utter his resolution with 
the energy of a hero determined to suifer imposition no longer f The 
author is oar countrywoman, Miss Leslie. 

0, why must my face be washed so clean. 
And scrubbed and drenched for Sunday, 

When you know very well, as you Ve always seen^ 
Twill be dirty again on Monday. 

My hair is stiff with the lathery soap. 

That behind my ear is dripping ; 
And my smarting eyes Fm afraid to ope, 

And my lip the suds is sipping. 

They 're down my throat and up my nose. 
And to choke me you seem to be trying. 

That 111 shut my mouth you need 'nt suppose. 
For how can I keep from cr3ang ? 

And you rub as hard as ever you can, 
And your hands are hard to my sorrow,-^ 

No woman shall wash me when Vm a man, 
And I wish I was one to-morrow. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

THE DREAM OF LIFE. 

It is related of Maurice, Count de Saxe, one of the greatest cene- 
rals and most successful conquerors that ever lived, that on his death 
bed, he turned to his physician and said, "3fv life has been a splendid 
dreamy On this fact, a writer in the Episcopal Watchman has founded 
the following verses. Happy will it m for such men of blood, if the 
dream of life has no more serious consequences than an ordinary 
dream. 

The warrior from his couch of death 

Looked back on his proud career ; 
Again loud honor's noisy breath 

Brought shouts to his listening ear ; 
Again he trod the gorgeous hall, 

Where the regal pageants stream, 
But with a sigh he turned from all, 

And said — * 'tis a splendid dream.' 

Youth pressing onward to the prize. 

On fancied fields of fame, 
And manhood's mated energies. 

O'er his dying spirits came ; 
Young feeling's gush — and triumph's flush, 

Ambition, love and power, 
All in their first keen freshness rush 

On the glance of that last hour. 

Success had waited on his way. 

Splendor, and victory, and fame, 
And he had won the warrior's bay. 

And the hero's deathless name ; 
And power's high gift, and war's red wreath, 

And glory's glittering beam. 
Were to the glazed eye of death 

But a vague and splendid dream. i 
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Tis all a dream — ^life's beauteous day, 

Though we wist not it is such, 
Till its illusioDS melt away 

At death's transfonning touch. 
'Tis all a dream^ — ^yet for its cares. 

By heedless folly driven, 
Man rushes on, and madly dares 
. To risk his hopes of Heaven. 



LESSON XIX. 

JACK FROST. 

This lively picture of & beixig in whose existence most children 
ftlly believe, was written by Miss Hannah F. Gould, of Newbury- 
port, whose poetry is distinguished for the simplicity with which it 
presents familiar truths, and for the unvaried excellence of its morality. 
This ascribing to an inanimate object the form and faculties of a ra- 
tional being, constitutes one form of the figure of speech called IPtf 
tmification. 

Jack Frost looked forth one still clear night, 
And whispered, " Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So, through the valley, and over the height, 

In sUence I'll take my way. 
1 will not go on like that blustering train — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much busUe and noise in vain ; 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest ; 
He ht on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear. 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 
4 
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He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the mom, were seen 
Most beautiful things ; there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities with temples and towers ; and these 

All pictured in silver sheen ! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair, — 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

" Now, just to set them a thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher I'll burst in three, 
And the glass of water they 've left for me 

Shall * tchick V to tell them I'm drinking." 



LESSON XX. 

A NURSERY TALE. 

The foQonvmg Allegory, or Fable, wrb taken (torn the Ballads of T. 
H. Batlt, aa EngUsk poet of great merit. It is suited for a young 
pupil. 

Oh ! did you not hear in your nursery. 

The tale that the gossips tell. 
Of the two young girls that came to drink 

At a certain Fairy well ? 
The words of the youngest were as sweet 

As the smile of her ruby lip, 
But the tongue of the eldest seemed to move 

As if venom were on its tip ! 

At the well a beggar accosted them, 
(A sprite in a mean disguise ;) 
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The eldest rebuked her with seomftd brow, 
That brought tears in her sister's eyes. 

Cried the Fairy, " Whenever you speak, sweet girl, 
Pure gems from your lips shall fall, 

But whenever yon utter a word, proud maid. 
From your tongue shall a serpent crawl." 

And have you not met with those sisters oft 

In the haunts of the old and young ? 
The/Jr^i with her pure and unsullied lip ? 

The last with her serpent tongue ? 
Yes — ihQ first is Kindness, and diamonds bright 

On the darkest theme she throws ; 
And the last is SLANDER^-^leaving the slime 

Of the snake wherever she goes ! 



LESSONXXI, 

OUR PILGRIM ANCESTORS. 

After a highly interesting. account of the state of education in Eu- 
rope, and especially in England, of whose debased condition in this 
respect the eloquent philanthropist, Horace Mann, has much to say 
in his seventh annual report to the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
following beautiful tribute is paid to the founders of New England. 

It was from a condition of society like this, or from 
one where principles and agencies were at work, tend- 
ing to produce a condition of society like this, that our 
ancestors fled. They came here, a« to a newly-formed 
world. In many respects, the colonization of New 
England was like a new creation of the race. Histo- 
ry can not deny that the founders of that colony had 
faults. But, on the other hand, history must concede 
to them the possession of exalted, far-shining, immortal 
virtues. Not the least among the blessings which they 
brought, were health and a robustness of constitution, 
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that no luxury had ever enervated, or vicious indulgen- 
ces ever corrupted. In all that company, there was not 
a drop of blood which had been tainted by vice, nor an 
act of life that had been stained by crime. Arriving 
here at a period when winter had converted the land 
into one broad desert, the inclemency of the season 
and the extremity of their toils swept away all the less 
healthful and vigorous, and left nor man or woman, 
save those whose hardy and powerful frames, the perils 
of the ocean, and the wintry rigors of the clime, and 
the privations of a houseless and provisionless coast, 
had assailed in vain. In physical energy and hardi- 
hood, such were the progenitors of New England. 
Mighty as were their bodies, their spirits were miglitier 
still. Some of the former did 3rield to privation, and 
peril, and disease ; but in that whole company, not a 
heart ever relented. Stanch, undaunted, invincible, 
they held fast to what they believed to be the dictates 
of conscience and the oracles of God ; and in the great 
moral epic which celebrates the story of their trials 
and their triumphs, the word " apostate," is nowhere 
written. 

What mighty obstructions and hindrances to human 
progress did they leave behind them ! What dynasties 
of powerful men, and the more firmly seated d3nia8tie8 
of false opinions ! But, in the world to which they 
came, there were no classes upheld by law of feudal 
privilege and prerogative. There were no laws of 
hereditary descent upholding one class in opulence and 
power, irrespective of merit or vigor ; and degrading 
other classes to perpetual indigence and servility, with- 
out demerit or imbecility. Here was no cramped ter- 
ritory, whose resources were insufficient to furnish a 
healthful competence to all ; nor any crowded popula- 
tion, struggling so earnestly to supply their cravings for 
daily necessities, that all ^e nobler wants of the soul 
were silenced by the clamor of the appetites. No 
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predatory barons had conquered the whole land, and 
monopolized it, and by a courae of legislation as iniqui- 
tous as the original robbery itself, had predestined its 
descent in the line of particular families, through all 
coming time, so that not one in hundreds of all who 
should be bom into the state, could own a rood of 
ground, which he might till £or subsistence while living, 
or beneath which he could have a right of burial when 
dead. 

Surely, never were the circumstances of a nation's 
birth so propitious to all that is pure in motive, and great 
in achievement, and redundant in the means of univer- 
sal happiness. Never before was a land so consecra- 
ted to knowledge and virtue. Never were children 
and children's children so dedicated to God and to hu- 
manity, as in those forest solitudes, — ^in that temple of 
the wide earth and the o'er-arching heavens, girt round 
with the terrors of ocean and wilderness, afar from the 
pomp of cathedral and court, in the presence only of 
the conscious spirits of the creatures who made, and 
of the Creator who accepted their vows, — we, their 
descendants, were devoted to the cause of human free- 
dom, to duty, to justice, to charity, to intelligence, to 
religion, by ^ose holy men. 



LESSON XXII. 

THE BLUES. 

The following playful satire upon the propensity, which some per- 
sons have to make tnemselves and others needlessly unhappy, ibrms 
an easy lesson for a young pupil. The author is unknown to the Edi- 
tor. The speaker most be careful not to smile. 

Oh ! come, on some cold rainy day, 
When the birds can not show a dry feather : 

Bring your sighs and your tears. Granny Gray, 
And let us all be unhappy together. 
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Bring the heart-piercing shoots from your corns. 
Bring all the dull news you can gather : 

Bring Dick Dismal, who looks so forlorn, 
And let us all be unhappy together. 

We'll talk about mildews and blights, 
Occasioned by badness of weather ; 

About horrible dreams and dull nights, 
And well all be unhappy together. 

And we'll talk of the ghost without head, 
That kissed mother Mump in the cellar. 

And frightened the barber's boy dead. 
And we'll all be unhappy together. 

Let us fancy fresh duty on snuff, 

Cats, lap-dogs, and monkeys, so clever ; 

Let's suppose that there's taxes enough 
To make us unhappy together. 

Let us talk of invasion and blood. 

And of devils, black, blue, white and yellow, 
Noah's ark, Noah's setf, and the flood; 

Let us all be unhappy together. 

Let us mourn for those days that are past. 
When our hearts were as light as a feather ; 

Let's suppose that this day is our last. 
And we shall all be unhappy together. 

Come, quickly, my dear Granny Gray, 

Lest the sim should break out with fair weather, 

And the blues to blue skies should give way, 
So we can't be unhappy together. 
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LESSON XXIII, 
THE INDIAN CHIEF.— Editor. 




The following legend of Niagara Falls, if not founded on any known 
fact, is certainly not improbable. It may be necessary to inform the 
young pupil, that, for several miles above the great fall, the current 
becomes so rapid by the declivity of the stream, and so broken by the 
jagged rocks which form its bed, that it is impossible to cross the river 
or resist its impetuosity. This dangerous portion of the river is called 
the rapids. The spray which rises in consequence of the fall of such 
an immense body of water over the precipice, produces the same effect 
as a shower of rain, and beautiful rainbows may always be seen when 
the sun shines. 

The rain fell in torrents, the thunder rolled deep, 

And silenced the cataract's roar ; 
But neither the night nor the tempest could keep 

The warrior chieftain on shore. 
The war-shout has sounded, the stream must be crossed ; 

Why lingers the leader afar ? 
Twere better his life than his glory be lost ; 

He never came late to the war. 
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He seized a canoe as he sprang from the rock, 

But fast as the shore fled his reach, 
The mountain wave seemed all his efforts to mock. 

And dashed the canoe on the beach. 
" Great Spirit !" he cried, " shall the battle be given, 

And all but their leader be there ? 
May this struggle land me with them—or in Heaven !" 

And he pushed with the strength of despair. 

He has quitted the shore, he has gained the deep. 

His guide is the lightning alone ; 
But he felt not with fast, irresistible sweep, 

The rapids were bearing him down. 
But the cataract's roar with the thunder now vied ; 

" O what is the meaning of this !" 
He spake, and just turned to the cataract's side. 

As the lightning flashed down the abyss. 

All the might of his arm to one effort was given, 

At self-preservation's command ; 
But the treacherous oar with the effort was riven. 

And the fragment remained in his hand. 
** Be it so !" cried the warrior, taking his seat, 

And folding his bow to his breast ; 
** Let the cataract shroud my pale corse with its sheet, 

And its roar lull my spirit to rest. 

The prospect of death with the brave I have borne, 

I shrink not to bear it alone ; 
I have often faced death when the hope was forlorn, 

But I shrink not to face him with none." 
The thunder was hushed, and the battle fleld stained, 

When the sun met the war-wearied eye, 
jBut no trace of the boat, or the chieftain remained. 

Though his bow is still seen in the sky. 
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LESSON XXIV. 

THE OCEAN. 

The following address to the Ocean is one variety of the figure of 
speech called Apostrophe. The poem, so worthy of the subject, was 
extracted from an Irish magazine, but the author is unknown to the 
£ditor. 

Likeness of heaven ! agent of power ; 
Man is thy victim ; shipwrecks thy dower ! 
Spices and jewels, from valley and sea, 
Armies and banners are buried in thee ! 

What are the riches of Mexico's mines, 
To the wealth that far down in thy deep water shines ? 
Thy proud waves that cover the conquering west — 
Thou fling'st them to death with one heave of thy 
breast ! 

From the high hills that view thy wreck-making shore. 
When the bride of the mariner shrieks at thy roar ; 
When, like lambs in the tempest, or mews in the blast, 
O'er thy ridge broken billows the canvass is cast ; 

How humbling to one with a heart and a soul. 
To look on thy greatness and list to its roll ; 
To think how that heart in cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of eternity rises from thee ! 

Yes ! where are the cities of Thebes and of Tyre ? 
Swept from the nations like sparks from the fire ; 
The glory of Athens, the splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved — and forever — ^like dew in thy foam. 

Bat thou art almighty — eternal — sublime — 
Unweakened, unwasted — twin brother of time ! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations, th^ glory can bow ; 
As the stars first beheld thee, still chainless art thou ! 
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But hold ! when thy surges no longer shall roll, 
And that firmament's length is drawn hack as a scroll ; 
Then — then shall the spirit that sighs by thee now, 
Be more mighty — ^more lasting, more chainle3S th^n 
thpur 



LESSON XXV. 
' THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS. 

The following witty lines were written by Oliver W, Holmbs, 
M. D.^ of Boston, son of the Reverend author of the Annals of New- 
England, and unequalled in this difficult though apparently easy dass 
of poetry. His poems, which have been publishea togeUier, fbim a 
considerable volume, which we will veuture to say will cure more me* 
grims than the author with all his skill vtdll ever cure by the most sci- 
entific prescriptions. This lesson contrasts well with Lesson XXII. 

I wrote some lines once on a time, 

In wondrous merry mood, 
And thought, as usual, men would say 

They were exceeding good. 

They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as I would die ; 
Albeit, in the general way, 

A sober man am I. 

I called my servant, and he came ; 

How kind it was of him. 
To mind a slender man like me, 

He of the mighty limb ! 

" These to the printer .'" I exclaimed, 

And, in my humorous way, 
I added, as a trifling jest, 

'' There'll be the devil to pay, "^ 
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He took the paper, and I watched, 

And saw him peep within j 
At the first line he read, his face 

Was all upon the grin. 

He read the next ; the grin grew broad^ 

And shot from ear to ear ; 
He read the third ; a chuckling noise 

I now began to hear* 

The fourth ; he broke into a roar ; 

The fifth ; his Waistband split ; 
The sixth ; he burst five buttons oS'^ 

And tumbled in a fit. 

Ten days and nights^ with sleepless eye^ 

I watched that wretched man,— 
And since, I never dare to write 

As funny as I can. 



LESSON XXVI. 
THE DEATH OF FLOWERS. 

The foUowing beautiful contrast between the death of Flowers and' 
the death of Man, was found floating in the newspapers, but the Editor 
Imows notUng of its origin, except that it must have proceeded from a 
heait of purity, and a taste andsentiment of no common rink. 

How happily, how happily the flowers die away — 
Oh, could we but return to earth as happily as they ! 
Just hve a life of sunshine, of innocence and bloom, 
Then drop, without decrepitude, or pain, into the tomb ! 

The gay and glorious creatures ! they neither " toil nor 

spin ;" 
Yet lo ! what goodly raiment they are all apparelled in ; 
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No tears are on their beauty, but dewy gems more bright 
Than ever brow of eastern queen endiademed with light. 

The young, rejoicing creatures ! their pleasures never 
pall; 

Nor lose in sweet contentment, because so free to all I 

The dew, the showers, the sunshine, the balmy, bless- 
ed air, 

Spend nothing of their freshness, though all may freely 
share. ! 

The happy, careless creatures ! of time they take no 

heed ; 
Nor weary of his creeping, nor tremble at his speed ; 
Nor sigh with sickimpatience, and wish the light a way; 
Nor when 't is gone, cry dolefully, " Would God that 

it were day !" 

And when their lives are over, they drop away to rest, 
Unconscious of the penal doom, onholy Nature's breast. 
No pain have they in djdng — no shrinking from decay; 
Oh, could we but return to earth as easily as they ! 



LESSON XXVII. 

TIT FOR TAT.— Editob. 

The hint of the following fable was taken from the Fiendi of Dt 
Stastart, but no translation was attempted. 

A mouse, a cunning little soul, 

Was trotting gaily to his hole, 

To eat, as men say, at his ease 

A little bit of stolen cheese, 

When, right between him and his door, 

H© met a weasel, who, before 
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" A clever cat could lick her ear," 

Ate up the trotter ; — ^but his cheer 

Completing, like an epicure, 

With the rich cheese, the evil doer 

Himself was nabbed by that same fox 

Who missed the grapes, and whom it shocks 

To see oppression ! So, with ease. 

He eats the weasel, mouse, and cheese. 

Just then a wolf, who chanced to see 

How master fox had served the three, 

In scripture said : " Whate'er to you 

You wish to have another do. 

Do ye to him ;" I therefore must, 

(And you will own the sentence just,) 

Treat you as you the weasels treat, 

And then the wolf began to eat, 

And packed away, with perfect ease, 

The fox and weasel, mouse and cheese* 

A royal lion, who that way 

In hungry mood perchanced to stray, 

Saw what the cruel wolf was at, 

And gave him on the ear a pat 

That settled life and dinner both. 

And then, his stomach, nothing loath, 

Wolf, fox, and weasel, mouse, and cheese 

Engulphed without a sigh or wheeze^, 

Just retribution being, of course, 

The motive of the meal, and sauce. 

This fable aims at statesmen, when 
They check one wrong, inflicting ten. 
And fill the world with dire distress. 
To further human happiness ! 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

OLD WINTER IS COMING. 

The following amusing personification of Winter affords the pnpil a 
good opoortunity to vary his voice and style ; the last line, pronounced 
with a snrug, produces a pleasant effect. The ingenious author is 
Hugh Moore. 

Old Winter is coming again — alack ! 

How icy and cold is he ! 
He cares not a pin for a shivering back, 

He 's a s^aucy old chap to white and black. 
He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 

For he comes from a cold comitry.* 

A witty old fellow this Winter is ; 

A mighty old fellow for glee ! 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty sweet miss. 

The wrinkled old maiden unfit to kiss. 
And freezes the dew of their lips — ^for this 

Is the way with such fellows as he ! 

Old Winter 's a frolicksome blade I wot — 

He is wild in his humor and free ! 
He '11 whistle along for the " want of his thought," 

And set all the warmth of our furs at naught. 
And ruffle the laces by pretty girls bought ; 

For a frolicksome old fellow is he ! 

Old Winter is blowing his gust along. 

And merrily shaking the tree ! 
From morning till night he will sing his song ; 

Now moaning and short — ^now howling and long — 
His voice is loud, for his lungs are strong, — 

A merry old fellow is he ! 

Old Winter 's a wicked old chap, I ween ; 
As wicked as ever you '11 see ! 

* The old poets often throw the accent upon the last syllable of this 
and similar words. 
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He withers the flowers so fresh and green, 
And bites the pert nose of the miss of sixteen, 

As she triumphantly walks in maidenly sheen.* 
A wicked old fellow is he ! 

Old Winter 's a tough old fellow for blows, 

As tough as ever you '11 see ! 
He will trip up our trotters, and rend our clothes, 

And stiffen our limbs from fingers to toes ; 
He minds not the cry of his friends or his foes — 

A tough old fellow is he ! 

A cunning old fellow is Winter, they say, 

A cunning old fellow is he ! 
He peeps in the crevices day by day, 

To see how we 're passing our time away, 
And marks all our doings from grave to gay — 

I 'm afraid he is peeping at me ! 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE TAMING OF BUCEPHALUS. 

It is related of Alexander the Great, that when a young man, wit- 
nessing the unsuccessful attempts of certain grooms to mount a re- 
markable horse that had been presented to king Philip, his father, be 
asked permission of the king to attempt it himself. Having with great 
difficult obtained permission, he turned the head of the horse towards 
the sun, and then he mounted him with an ease that seemed almost 
•apematural to those who had not seen, as he had, that it was the sight 
of his own shadow that had made the horse so unmanageable. The 
h>ne Bucephalus became the favorite of Alexander, and bore him in 
most of his important battles. The following poetical account of the 
incident was written by Park Benjamin, of Kew-York. 

"Bring forth the steed !" It was a level plain, 
Broad and unbroken as the mighty sea, 
When in their prison-caves the winds lie chained. 
There Philip sat, pavilioned from the sun ; 
There, all around, thronged Macedonia's hosts, 
Bannered, and plumed, and armed — a vast array ! 

* Sheen means brigfUness or splendor. 
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Then Philip waved his sceptre. Silence fell 
O'er all the plain. 'Twas but a moment's pause ; 
" Obey my son, Pharsalian ! bring the steed !" 
The monarch spoke. A signal to the grooms, 
And on the plain they led Bucephalus. 
" Mount, vassal, mount ! Why pales thy cheek with 

fear? 
Mount ! — ^ha ! art slain ? Another : mount again !" 
'Twas all in vain. No hand could curb a neck. 
Clothed with such might and grandeur, to the rein. 
No thong or spur could make his fury yield. 
Now bounds he from the earth ; and now he rears — 
Now madly plunges — strives to rush away, 
Like that strong bird — ^his fellow king of air ! 

Then Alexander threw 
His light cloak from his shoulders, and drew nigh. 
The brave steed was no courtier ; prince and groom 
Bore the same mien to him. He started back ; 
But with firm grasp the youth retained, and turned 
His fierce eyes from his shadow to the sun. 
Then, with that hand, in after times which hurled 
The bolts of war among embattled hosts, 
Conquered all Greece, and over Persia swayed 
Imperial command — ^which on Fame's temple 
Graved, Alexander, Victor of the World ! — 
With that bold hand he smoothed the flowing mane, 
Patted the glossy skin with sofl caress. 
Soothingly speaking in low voice the while, 
Lightly he vaulted to his first great strife. 
How like ^ Centaur * looked the steed and youth ! 
Firmly the hero sat ; his glowing cheek 

* The first men who tamed horses and rode them, were supposed to 
be part of the horse, and were called Centavra. Prescott, in hbs ad- 
mirable History of the Conquest of Mexico, says that the Mexicans, 
who had never seen a horse before, made the same mistake in regard 
to the cavahy of the Spanish invaders. 
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Flushed with the rare excitement : his high brow 
Pale with a stem resolve : his lip as smiling, 
And his glance as calm, as if, in dalliance, 
Instead of danger, with a girl he played. 
Untutored to obey, how raves the steed ! 
Champing the bit, and tossing the white foam, 
And struggling to be free, that he might dart. 
Swift as an arrow from a shivering bow. 
The rein is loosened. " Now, Bucephalus !" 
Away ! away ! — ^he flies, away — away ! 
The multitude stood hushed, in breathless awe, 
And gazed into the distance. 

Lo ! a speck — 
A darksome speck, on the horizon ! 'Tis — 
Tis he ! Now it enlarges ; now are seen 
The horse and rider ; now, with ordered pace, 
The horse approaches, and the rider leaps 
Down to the earth, and bends his rapid pace 
Unto the King's pavilion. The wild steed, 
Tnled, uncalled, is following his subduer. 
Philip wept tears of joy : " My son, go seek 
A larger empire ; for so vast a soul. 
Too small is Macedonia !" 




5* 
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LESSON XXX. 

THE CHILDREN'S CHOICE. 

The following piece from the pure pen of Mrs. Gilmin, of CHiufes' 
ton, S. C, should be spoken, if convenient, by one advanced pupil and 
four small ones, the teacher taking care that they stand so as not to 
hide each other from the audience. The piece approaches the Dia^ 
logue in form, and first appeared in the Pbabl for 1833. 

John. 
I mean to be a soldier, 

With uniform quite new, 
I wish they'd let me have a drum, 

And be a Captain too ; 
I would go amid the battle, ., j 

With my broad sword in my hand. 
And hear the cannon rattle, 

And the music all so grand. 

Mother. 
My son ! my son ! what if that sword 

Should strike a noble heart, I 

And bid some loving father 

From his little ones depart ? 
What comfort would your waving plumes 

And brilliant dress bestow , 
When you thought upon his widow's tears. 

And her orphans' cry of woe ? 

William. \ 

I mean to be a President, 

And rule each rising State, 
And hold my levees once a week, 

For all the gay and great ; 
111 be a king, except a crown. 

For that they won't allow, I 

And I'll find out what the Tariff is, 

That puzzles me so now. 
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Mother. 

My son ! my son ! the cares of state 

Are thorns upon the breast, 
That ever pierce the good man's heart. 

And rob him of his rest ; 
The great and gay to him appear 

As trifling as the dust. 
For he knows how little they are worth, 

How faithless is their trust. 

Louisa. 

I mean to be a cottage girl. 

And sit behind a rill, 
And mom and eve my pitcher there 

With purest water fill ; 
And I'll train a lovely woodbine, 

Around my cottage door. 
And welcome to my winter hearth 

The wandering and the poor. 

Mother. 
Louisa, dear, a humble mind 

'Tis beautiful to see ; 
And you shall never hear a word 

To check that mind from me ; 
But ah ! remember, pride may dwell 

Beneath the woodbine's shade, 
And discontent, a sullen guest, ^ 

The cottage hearth invade. 

Caroline. 

I will be gay and courtly. 

And dance away the hours, 
Music and sport and joy shall dwell 

Beneath my fairy bowers ; 
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No heart shall ache with sadness 

Within my laughing hall, 
But the note of love and gladness 

Re-echo to my call. 

Mother. 
Oh ! children ! sad it makes my soul 

To hear your playful strain ; 
I can not bear to dull your youth 

With images of pain. 
Yet humbly take what Grod bestows, 

And, like his own fair flowers, 
Look up in sunshine with a smile, 

And gently bend in showers. 



LESSON XXXI. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SONS OF THE PILGRIMS. 

After describing the superior advantages enjoyed by New England 
in the character of her founders, part of which description constitutes 
the 21st Lesson of this book, the elegant writer makes the following 
application of his subject to those who are enjoying the blessings which 
he nas enumerated. 

It is in no boastful or vain-glorious spirit that I re- 
fer to this heroic period of our country's history. It is 
in no invidious mood that I contrast the leading fea- 
tures of our civil polity and our social condition, with 
those of the trans-atlantic nations of Christendom. 
Rather must I confess, that the contemplation of these 
historic events brings more humiliation than pride. It 
demands of us, whether we have retained our vantage- 
ground of a thousand years. It forces upon the con- 
science the solemn question, whether we have been 
faithful to duty. Stewards of a more precious treasure 
than was ever before committed to mortal hands, are 
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We prepared to exhibit our lives and our history as the 
record of our stewardship ? On the contrary, do we 
not rather cling to the trust and vaunt the confidence 
wherewith we have been honored, without inquiring 
whether the value of the deposit is not daily diminish- 
ing in our hands ? 

It is not enough for us to say, that we are exempt 
from the wretchedness of the masses, and from the 
cormptions of the courts of other lands. With our 
institutions and resources, these should have been in- 
commuoicable evils, — evils, which it would have been 
alike unmeritorious to avoid, and unpardonable to per- 
mit. It is no justification for us to adduce the vast, 
the imexampled increase of our population. The ques- 
tion is not, how many millions we have, but what are 
their character, conduct, and attributes. We can claim 
neither reward nor approval for the exuberance of our 
natural resources, or the magnificence of our civil 
power. The true inquiry is, in what manner that power 
has been used, — ^how have those resources been ex- 
pended? They were convertible into universal eleva- 
tion and happiness, — ^have they been so converted ? 
Neither a righteous posterity nor a righteous Heaven 
will adjudicate upon our innocence or guilt, on the 
same principles, or according to the same standards, as 
those by which other nations shall be judged. 

In the mines of Siberia, at Olmutz, at Spielberg, — - 
in all the dungeons of the Old World, where the 
strong champions of freedom are now pining in cap- 
tirity beneath the remorseless power of the tyrant, — 
the morning sun does not send a glimmering ray into 
their cells, nor does night draw a thicker veil of dark- 
ness between tham and the world, but the lone pris- 
oner lifts his iron-laden arms to Heaven in prayer, that 
we, the depositaries of freedom and of human hopes, 
may be faithful to our sacred trust ; — while, on the 
other hand, the pensioned advocates of despotism 
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Stand, with listening ear, to catch the first sound of 
lawless violence that is wafted from our shores, to note 
the first breach of faith or act of perifidy amongst us, 
and to convert them into arguments against liberty and 
the rights of man. There is not a shout sent up by 
an insane mob, on tliis side of the Atlantic, but it is 
echoed by a thousand presses and by ten thousand 
tongues, along every mountain and valley on the other. 
There is not a conflagration kindled here by the ruth- 
less hand of violence, but its flame glares over all Eu- 
rope, from horizon to zenith. On each occurrence of 
a flagitious scene, whether it be an act of turbulence 
and devastation, or a deed of perfidy, or breach of faith, 
monarchs point them out as fruits of the growth and 
omens of the fate of republics, and claim for them- 
selves and their heirs a further extension of the lease 
of despotism. 

The experience of the ages that are past, the hopes 
of the ages that are yet to come, unite their voices in 
an appeal to us, — ^they implore us to think more of the 
character of our people than of its numbers ; to look 
upon our vast national resources, not as tempters to os- 
tentation and pride, but as means to be converted by 
the refining alchemy of education, into mental and 
spiritual treasures ; they supplicate us to seek for what- 
ever complacency or self-satisfaction we are disposed 
to indulge, not in the extent of our territory, or in the 
products of our soil, but in the expansion and perpetu- 
ation of the means of human happiness ; they beseech 
us to exchange the luxuries of sense for the joys of 
charity, and thus give to the world the example of a 
nation, whose wisdom increases with its prosperity, 
and whose virtues are equal to its power. For these 
ends, they enjoin upon us a more earnest, a more uni- 
versal, a more religious devotion of our exe:tions and 
resources, to the culture of the youthful mind and heart 
of the nation. Their gathered voices assert the eternal 
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truth, that, in a republic, ignorance is a crime ; 

AND THAT PRIVATE IMMORALITY IS NOT LESS AN OP- 
PROBRIUM TO THE STATE THAN IT IS GUILT IN THE 
PERPETRATOR. 



LESSON XXXII. 

THE vow OF THE GRAPES. 

The following is one of the thousand poems that have been inspired, 
not by the juice of the grape, but by that mighty movement to check 
intemperance, which is almost without a parallel in the histoiy of hu- 
man improvement. The piece is of that quiet cast, which fits it for the 
younger class of pupils. We owe it to Miss H. F. Gould, before 
mentioned. 

Was it for this they reared the vine, 

Fostered every leaf and shoot, 
Loved to see its tendrils twine, 

And cherished it from branch to root ? 
Was it for this, that, from the blast 

It was screened and taught to run, 
That its fruit might ripen fast. 

O'er the trellis, to the sun ? 
Was it for this they rudely tore 

Every cluster from the stem ; 
Thus to crush us till we pour 

Out our very blood for them ? — 

Well, though we are tortured thus. 

Still oux essence shall endure. 
Vengeance they shall find, with us 

May be slow, but will be sure. 
Many a stately form shall yield. 

When our power is felt within ; 
Many a foolish tongue reveal 

What the recent draught has been ; 
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Many a thoughtless, yielding youth, 
With his promise all in bloom. 

Go from paths of peace and truth 
To an early, shameful tombi 

We the purse will oft unclasp. 

All its golden treasure take, 
And, the husband in our grasp, 

Leave the wife with heart to break. 
While his babes are pinched with cold, 

We will bind him to the bowl, 
Till his features we behold. 

Glowing like a living coal. 

When we Ve drowned all peace and health. 

Strength and hopes within the bowl, 
More we 11 ask than life or wealth ; 

We '11 require the very soul ! 
Ye, who from our blood are free. 

Take the charge we give you now ; 
Taste not, till ye wait and see 

If t?ie grapes forget their vow. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

SENTIMENT AND SIMPLICITY. 

In speaking the following specimen of cross purposes, the pupil 
must, by change of voice ana manner, contrast the affected sentiment- 
ality of the poet with the unpoetical replies of the simple rustic. The 
origin of the piece is unknown. 

" Child !" said the bard, " dost thou wander now 
To gather fresh flowers for thy sunny brow ! 
Or twin'st thou a garland pure and fair 
To fix in thy sleeping brother's hair ? 
That when he awakes he may smile to see 
The nodding roses all plucked by thee : 
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Tell me, thou cMld!'* 
" No," said the child with accent clear, 
"I comes jist now wi' ma feyther's beer?" 

" Thy father's bier ! — Has he left thee, child, 
To the world's cold blasts and its tempests wild ? 
Has he left thee beside a deserted hearth 
With no one to guard thee on all the earth ? 
Has he sunk in his pride 'neath the hand of fate, 
And left thee, thou lone one, desolate ? 

Tell me, thou child!" 
" No !" said that child with the sunny brow, 
" He's been all the momin' after the plough !" 

" Hear'st thou the breezes from yonder hill, 
As they speak with lone voices subdued and still, 
Telling, as onwards in perfume they sweep. 
Of the hidden flowers in the ralley which sleep ; 
Hear'st thou their voices at even-tide 
As thou sinkest to sleep by the river's side ? 
Tell me, thou child !" 
" No," said the child, " I ne'er hears them speak, 
But I hears them hlowin^ most nights in the week." 



LESSON XXXIV. 
CHILDISH SPECULATIONS.— Editor. 

The following piece should be spoken by a very small boy. The 
piece is only an enlargement of an idea in one of M'Jilton's poems. 

I wonder what the sky is made of, 

Glowing in such princely blue ; 
Is it solid substance painted ? 

Then who had the job to do ? 
Sure it was a mighty painter 

Must have used lus pencil there I 
6 
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And then how was the staging raised ? 
Painters do not stand on air. 

And is the sun a lake of fire, 

So rosy made by drinking rum ? 
Or, if he goes out every night, 

Who kindles him whan morning's come ? 
And then the fuel, what is that ? 

Pm sure it must be very droll 
To see him ere he rises up, 

Still taking in a stock of coal. 

The moon too, does she really have 

Eyes, nose, and mouth, and ruddy phiz ? 
Why does she only show her head ? 

And who knows where her body is ? 
Or, if it's but a comomon cheese. 

Why do they call it green ? And who 
Makes it and eats it every month ? 

He likes cheese better than I do. 

The stars, I wonder if they're nails 

Driven in the firmament of blue, 
Or gimlet holes, as poets say, 

Made to let the glory through ? 
Are they only sparks of fire 

That snap out from the burning suns ? 
Mother says they're angel's eyes 

Watching o'er her little ones. 

If I travel till I reach 

Where the land doth touch the sky. 
Are there any steps by which 

I can go to worlds on high ? 
Where is the end, too, of the world ? 

Is it a steep like that of Dover ? 
And if a child should go too near, 

What hinders him from falling over ? 
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I wonder how I came a boy, 

When I first put my breeches on ? 
I wonder why my clothes don't grow 

As fast as I shall grow anon ? 
I wonder whether you are tired 

To hear my speculating tongue ? 
No ! — Then I wonder more than all 

How your patience holds so long. 



LESSON XXXV. 

A NAME IN THE SAND. 

This piece needs no explanation. It comes under the head of Senii- 
mental poetry; and has all tie simplicity and purity that characterize 
the poetry of the author, Miss H. F. Gould. 

Alone I walked the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand : 
I stooped and wrote upon the saad 

My name — ^the year — ^the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast : 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And washed my lines away. 

And so, methought, 't will shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me ; 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been, to be no more, — 
Of me — ^my day — ^the name I bore, 

To leave nor track, nor trace. 

And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
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Of course the green's cropped very close, and does 
famous for bowling when the Httle village boys 
play at cricket ; 

Only some horse, or pig, or cow, or great jackass, is 
sure to come and stand right before the wicket. 

There's but one parish church for all the people, what- 
soever may be their ranks in life or their degrees, 

Except one very damp, small, dark, freezing-cold, un- 
comfortable chapel of ease ; 

And close by the churchyard, there's a stone-mason's 
yard, that when the time is seasonable. 

Will fiimish with crossed marrow bones, and marble 
urns and cherubim very low and reasonable. 

There 's a shop of all sorts, that sells every thing, kept 
by the widow of Mr. Task, 

But when you go there it 's ten to one she 's out of 
every thing you ask. 

That 's the doctor's with a green door, where the gar- 
den pots in the window are seen ; 

A weakly monthly rose that don't blow, and a dead 
geranium, and a tea-plant with five black leaves 
and one green. 

As for holly hocks at the cottage doors, and honey- 
suckles, and jasmines, you may go and whistle ; 

But the tailor's front garden grows two cabbages, a 
dock, a ha'pnjrworth of pennyroyal, two dande- 
lions, and a thistle. 

There are three small orchards — Mr. Busby's the 
schoolmaster's is the chief — 

With two pear trees that don't bear, one plum and one 
apple, that every year is stripped by a thief. 

There 's another small day-school too, kept by a re- 
spectable Mrs. Gaby, 

A select establishment, for six little boys and one big, 
and four little girls and a baby. 

There's a barber's, once a-week well filled with rough, 
black-bearded, shock headed churls, 
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And a window with two feminine men's heads, and 
two masculine ladies in false curls. 

And Mrs. Brown, in domestic economy not to be a bit 
behind her betters, 

Lets her house to a milliner, a watchmaker, a rat- 
catcher, a cobler, lives in it herself, and it 's the 
post-office for letters. 

Now I've gone through all the village — sy, from end 
to end, save and except one more house, 

But I hav'nt come to that — and I hope I never shall — 
and that 's the village poor-house ! 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

TIME AND THE VILLAGE BELLS. 

The young pupil may not know that in England the village churches 
ftre famished with sereral bells of different tones, so that they play 
tunes when properly struck. Such chimes of bells are as y^t quite 
rare, though not unknown, in these United States. The followiiig 
FcMe was taken from an English paper, but its author is unknown. 

Time chanced one night to rub his wheels 
Against a steeple-tower, whose bells 
Oft from their ivy roost sublime, 
Gave funeral toll or marriage chime, 
And now sang out in solemn tone 
The twelfth hour to the listening moon. 

" Hang thee, (quoth Time,) thy tumult cealie. 
And bid thy clappers keep the peace ; 
Through day man has enough of woes, 
Then why at night break his repose, 
And as my rapid axles fly, 
Officious tell I 'm going by ?" 

The bells, though fraught with pertinacity. 
And now and then too with loquacity. 
Were silent for about an hour. 
But then each wide mouth gave a roar 
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And with a deep and solemn sound, 
Which made the ancient walls rebomid, 
Thus to old Father Time replied : 
" Ungrateful dotard, wherefore chide ? 
Parading with thy scythe and glass, 
How sadly treated would'st thou pass, 
And oft have need to mend thy pace. 
But for the brethren of our race, 
Who with a stroke, a toll, or chime. 
Warn heedless folk 'gainst killing Time.^ 



LESSON XXXIX. 

HOW OLD ART THOU? 

The following piece is almost a paraphrase of a beautiful expression 
of scripture. The Sibyl alluded to in the fourth stanza, was a sort of 
prophetess, who is said to have offered nine volumes of her prophecies 
to the king of Rome at a very high price. When he refused to pur- 
chase, she burned three volumes, but asked the same price fur the re- 
maining six. It being still refused, she burned three more. This 
strange conduct induced the king to pay the full price for the remaining 
three. The piece is taken from the Guardian, 

Count not thy days that have idly flown. 

The years that were vaiidy spent. 
Nor speak of the hours thou must blush to own, 
When thy spirit stands before the throne. 

To account for the talents lent. 

But number the hours redeemed from sin, 

The moments employed for Heaven ; 
Oh ! few and evil thy days have been. 
Thy life a toilsome and worthless scene, 

For a nobler purpose given. 

Will the shade go back on thy dial-plate ? * 

Will thy sun. stand still on his way ? 
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Both hasten on, and thy spirit's fate 
Rests on the point of life's little date : 
Then live while it 's called to-day ! 

Life's waning hours, like the Sibyl's page, 

As they lessen, in value rise ; 
Oh, arouse thee and live ; nor deem that man's age 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimage, 

But in days that are truly wise. 



LESSON XL. 

OLD IRONSIDES. 

Old Ironsides vns a sort of nickname given to the United States 
frigate Constitution, which, after being successful in many combats, 
became the favorite ship of the American navy. When ahout forty 
years old, she was condemned to be taken to pieces, and this intention 
of government gave rise to the following poem. Public sentiment, 
however, was so oj^sed to this destruction of the noble vessel, that 
she wsa only repaired^ but it is said that hardly one of the original tim- 
bers was retained. The old wood was wrought into thousands of vases, 
boxes, canes, and ornamental articles, which are cherished as relics of 
no ordinary value. Dr. Holmbs, of Boston, is the author of the patri- 
otic lines. Would that the time had arrived when all weapons ot war 
vere only valuable as relics ! 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more ! 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood. 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood. 

And waves were white below. 
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No more shall feel the victor's tread, 
Or feel the conquered knee ; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea ! 

Oh ! better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ; — 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning, and the gale ! 



LESSON XLI. 

THE SUMMONS. 

The following poem affords the pupil a good opportunity to Tary his 
voice to suit the nature of the summons, martial in the first stanza, 
gentle in the second, affectionate in the third, serious and sad in the 
fourth, and solemn in the last. The author of the poem is unknown 
to the Editor. 

Hark ! there's a summons — the bugle horn 
And the trumpet's note on the light wind borne — 
'T is echoed back by a thousand hills, 
Its voice is swept o'er the distant rills, 
And shakes at that summons the river flood. 
As if it knew 't would be stained with blood, 
For 't is the summons to come from afar 
And join in the tumult and din of war. 

Another summons — a lowly voice. 

Yet it makes an innocent heart rejoice ; 

A red lip at that sound has smiled — 

'T is a mother calling her only child ; 

Her child who was laughing the sunny hours 

Away, in the shadow of leaves and flowers, 
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And it tottereth away from its verdant screen, 
To tell her the wonders its eyes have seen. 

Another summons — a voice of love 
As well as the last — ^from a window above 
Tliat fragrant garden, a bright eye beams, 
Bright from the spirit's happy dreams ; 
Tliere's a bridegroom caUing his promised bride — 
Slie points to the west, where the stars still ride, 
IVith a blush and a smile, and then to her dress, 
IVhich hath yet no gem save her loveliness. 

A summons again,'a voiceless one, ( 
Yet by the mortal it calleth, well known ; 
A written smnmons, written on all 
The smnmer flowers before they fall. 
Written on the fading brow and eye, 
Dimmed by the touch of mortality, — 
Fluttering the pulses, — shortening the breath ;- — 
All feel the simunons — ^the summons of death. 

Know ye another summons shall come, — 
Piercing the ear in the silent tomb, 
Rolling through heaven, sweeping o'er earth, 
And bidding &e dead and the hving — stand forth ; 
Forget it not ! ye shall hear its sound 
When death your Umbs in his chains has bound. 
And forget not, when ye shall hear that call, — 
By your deeds on earth ye shall stand or fall. 




I FINIS. 
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LESSON XLII. 
THE OAK TREE. 

The friends of peace will admire the turn ^ven to this simple and 
beautiful account of the origin of the oak, its magnitude aiid use. 
Mary Howitt, of the society of Friends, is the suthor. 

Sing for the oak tree, 

The monarch of the wood, 
Sing for the oak tree, 

That groweth green and good ; 
That groweth broad and branchmg, 

Within the forest shade ; 
That groyeth now, and still shall grow, 

When we are lowly laid ! 

The oak tree was an acorn once, 

And fell upon the earth ; 
And sun and showers nourished it, 

And gave the oak tree birth. 
The little sprouting oak tree ! 

Two leaves it had at first, 
'Till sun and showers nourished it, 

Then out the branches burst. 

The winds came, and the rain fell ; 

The gusty tempest blew ; 
All, all were friends to the oak tree. 

And stronger yet it grew. 
The boy that saw the acorn fall, 

He feeble grew, and gray ; 
But the oak was still a thriving tree, 

And strengthened every day ! 

Four centuries grows the oak tree, 

Nor does its verdure fail ; 
Its heart is like the iron wood, 

Its bark like plaited mail. 
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Now cut US down the oak tree, 

The monarch of the wood ; 
And of its timbers stout and strong 

We'll build a vessel good. 

The oak tree of the forest, 

Both east and west shall fly ; 
And the blessings of a thousand lands 

Upon our ship shall lie ! 
For she shall not be a man of war, 

Nor a pirate shall she be ; 
But a noble, Christian, merchant ship. 

To sail upon the sea. 



LESSON XLIII, 
THE PARTED SPIRIT. 

The following lines were written by John Malcolm, an Englisli 
poet, and are a beautiful illustration of the great mystery implied in the 
question, " Man giveth up the ghost (or spirit) and where is be ?" 

Mysterious in its birth. 

And viewless as the blast ; 
Where hath the spirit fled from earth, 

For ever past ? 

I ask the grave below — 

It keeps the secret well ; 
I call upon the heavens to show, 

They will not tell. 

Of earth's remotest strand, 

Are tales and tidings known ; 
But from the spirit's distant land, 

Retumeth none. 

7 
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Winds waft the breath of flowers, 
To wanderers o'er the wave, 

But bear no message from the bowers 
Beyond the grave. 

Proud science scales the skies, 
From star to star doth roam, 

But reacheth not the shore where lies 
The spirit's home. 

Impervious shadows hide 
This mystery of Heaven ; 

But where all knowledge is denied, 
Blest HOPE is given. 



LESSON XLIV. 

ENGLISH TAXES. 

The following, though a somewhat ludicrous account of English tax- 
ation, is a too faithful picture of an evil, resulting from the incessant 
wars and unrestrainea ambition of England, which is grinding the 
mass of her people in the dust. The picture is drawn by an Eng- 
lishman. 

Permit me to inform you, my friends, what are the 
inevitable consequences of being too fond of glory ; — 
Taxes — ^upon every article which enters into the mouth, 
or covers the back, or is placed under the foot ; — ^taxes 
upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 
smell, or taste ; — ^taxes upon warmthy light, and loco- 
motion ; — ^taxes on every thing on earth, and in the 
waters under the earth ; — on every thing that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home ; — ^taxes on the raw 
material — ^taxes on every fresh value that is added to 
it by the industry of man ; — ^taxes on the sauce that 
pampers his appetite, and the drug that restores him to 
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health ; — on the ermine which decorates the judge, and 
on the rope which hangs the criminal ; — on the poor 
man's salt, and the rich man's spice ; — on the hrass 
nails of the coffin, and the ribhands of the bride ; — 
for bed or board, abed or up, we must pay. 

The schoolboy whips his taxed top ; — ^the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on 
a taxed road ; — and the dying Englishman, pouring his 
medicine, which has paid seven per cent., into a spoon 
that has paid fifteen per cent, flings himself back upon 
his chintz bed, which has paid twenty-two per cent., 
makes his will on an eight pound stamp, and expires 
in the arms of an apothecary, who has paid a license 
of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to 
death. His whole property is then immediately taxed 
from two to ten per cent. Besides the probate, large 
fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel ; his 
virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble ; 
and he is gathered to his fathers, — ^to be taxed no more ! 



LESSON XLV. 

THE REFORMERS OF ENGLAND. 

The aecount of taxation given in the preceding piece, will account 
for the fearful struggle now ^ing on in England between the oppres- 
sors and the oppressed ; and it wUl also explain the burning lines of the 
following expression of sympathy by J. G. Whittibe, of Massaohu- 
letts. 

God bless ye, brothers ! — in the fight 

Ye're waging now, ye can not fail, 
For better is your sense of right 

Than kingcraft's triple mail. 

Than tyrant's law or bigot's ban, 
More mighty is your simplest word ; 
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The free heart of an honest man, 
Than crosier or the sword. 

The great hearts of your olden time 
Are beating with you, full and strong ; 

All holy memories and sublime, 
And glorious, round you throng. 

The truths ye urge are borne abroad 

By every wind and every tide ; 
The voice of nature and of God , ^ 

Speaks out upon your side. 

The weapons, which your hands have found. 
Are those which heaven itself has wrought, 

Light, Truth, and Love, — ^your battle ground, 
The free, broad field of thought. 

No partial, selfish purpose breaks 
The simple beauty of your plan, 

Nor lie from throne or altar shakes 
Your steady faith in man. 

The languid pulse of England starts 

And bounds beneath your words of power ; 

The beating of her million hearts 
Is with you at this hour ! 

Press on ! — ^the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws, 

The glorious dream of Harrington, 
And Sydney's good old cause. 

Blessing the cotter and the crown, 
Sweetening worn labor's bitter cup ; 

And, plucking not the highest down, 
Lifting the lowest up. 
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Press on ! — ^and we who may not share 

The toil or glory of your fight, 
May ask, at least, in earnest prayer, 

God's blessing on the right ! 



LESSON XLVI. 

"HE MADE THE STARS ALSO." 

No science is so weU calculated to enlarge the mind of man and 
extend its powers, as that of Astronomy. No wonder that M'Jilton, 
the author of the following poem, after viewing the successful efforts 
of man to penetrate beyond that firmament which bounds the unassisted 
vision, bursts forth in admiration of the hitman intellect, that wonderful 
gift of the creating spirit. 

While yonder sparkling orbs of night 

Are rising from the deep ; 
Rolling in silence and in light, 

Up the cerulean steep — 
I steal from men — alone to muse 

On shore and shining sea ; 
And on those bright and burning worlds 

That swim immensity. 

Monarch of waters,— ocean rolls 

Unfettered, free and wild ; 
Majestic in his hour of calm. 

And gentle as a child — 
Majestic, if his surface swell, 

By tempests rudely driven, 
Or mirror in his shining depths, 

The myriads of heaven. 

Yon orbs of beauty — all are wrought 

With most amazing skill ; 
The power by which we count them o'er, 

Is more amazing still. 
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But higher shines the attribute 
By which their ways we scan, 

Vast work of the eternal mind« — 
The Intellect of man. 

Mysterious powfer ! — in thought I turn 

Aside the vaulting blue, 
And gaze beyond, where worlds of light 

Are swimming in my view. 
There I behold the isles of bliss, 

By angels only trod ; 
Bright amaranthine paradise — 

The residence of God. 

The INTELLECT— of deathless joys 

Alone immortal heir — 
May look beyond these starry worlds. 

And claim its portion there. 
On all intelligence may gaze, 

While yet in earthly thrall. 
And in exultant hope exclaim, 

" My Father made them all." 



LESSON XLVII. I 

THE CUP TOO MUCH.— Editor. 

The following imitation of 8 French Fable gives a faithiul picture of 
a common occurrence. Until the tempted man can see etU the conse- 
quences of yielding to the temptation, he is bound by ererj holy and 
humane consideration to resist it. The piece is fitted for a youiig 
pupil. 

'T is easier to keep the way 
Than to return when far astray ; 
And faults in trains so often run, 
'T is safer not to hazard one. 
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As boys sometimes, in playful art, 
Set up the bricks a space apart, 
And touching one, knock down the row, 
So virtues fall if one but go. 

No happier home was ever known 
Than that of Darby and his Joan, 
Till one sad night, when, at the fair. 
He drank till he had ceased to care 
For friend or foe, for wife or child. 
And coming home, with liquor wild, 
Disposed to quarrel and to fret, 
He struck his wife, whom first he met. 
Poor Joan, half crazy by the blow, 
The children whipped and angered so, 
They kicked, as long as they were able. 
The faithful dog beneath the table ; 
And he, because the cat was near. 
Bit her, and half destroyed her ear. 
The cat the kitten scratched, because 

He dared to come too near her claws ; 

The kitten tried at once to break 

The robin's neck, revenge to take ; 

The poor bird struggling to get clear. 

Knocked o'er the lamp that stood too near 

The curtain, and with sudden blaze. 

The inmates, frightened different ways. 

The burning cottage quickly left ; — 

And thus of house and home bereft, 

Poor Darby said no one could tell 

How near the ale house was to hell ! 

And rued the day he dared to touch. 

That cursed, cursed " cup too much.^* 
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LESSON XLVIII. 
THE STRICKEN KING. 

It is not easy to say to what Syrian king the following expressive de- 
scription fully applies. The word La zoTy in the last stanza, is derived 
from Lazaruay the poor man in the parable, who was rendered loath- 
some by disease. The poem was written by Miss Jkwsbury, an En- 
glish lady. 

A king sat on his stately throne, 
His people round him bowed ; 

He was an old and mighty one- 
Gorgeous, and fierce, and proud. 

The friend of many kings was he, 
And oft, with kings for foes, 

He had quaffed to death and victory. 
Where the wine of battle flows. 

Blood stained him in his early age ; 
Blood steeped his latter day ; 

He had been a lion in his rage, 
A tiger in his play. 

The king put on his royalty. 

The people shouted loud ; 
They knew not it was vanity — 

He felt not 't was a shroud. 
He glittered in the noon-day sun. 

With golden crown and rod, 
They hailed him the Eternal One, 

And shouted forth—" A god !" 
No angry thunder muttered " Nay," 

The sun shone as before ; 
Yet woe for that Syrian holiday ! 

Woe, woe, for evermore ! 

The king is on his dying bed. 
Ere stars are on the sky ; 
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And he who was a god, they said, 

Must like a lazar die. 
He hath torture for his royal pall, 

And terror for his throne ; 
Grim crimes, like spectres on the wall, 

And a heart like burning stone ; 
And fears of what he can not see. 

And sense of Sjrria's scorn : — 
He hath these for the glittering company 

That thronged him in the mom ! 



LESSON XLIX. 

THE SWORD. 

It has been remarked, that the bed of glory is a very cold one. It 
seems so to surviviDg friends, at least, and such pieces as the follow- 
ing must hare a tendency to prevent the sacrifices which are annually 
made to the god of war. There is as much true glory in living well 
as in dying well. The author of the piece is unknown to the Editor. 

'T was the battle field ; and the cold, pale moon 

Looked down on the dead and dying ; 
And the wind passed o'er with dirge and wail. 

Where the yomig and the brave were lying. 

With his father's sword in his red right hand. 

And the hostile dead aromid him, 
Lay a youthful chief; but his bed was the ground, 

And the grave's icy sleep had bound him. 

A reckless rover mid death and doom, 

Passed a soldier, his plunder seeking. 
Careless he stepped where friend and foe 

Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 

Drawn by the shine of the warrior's sword. 
The soldier paused beside it ; 
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He wrenched the hand with a giant's strength. 
But the grasp of the dead defied it. 

He loosed his hold, and his noble heart 
Took part with the dead before him ; 

And he honored the brave who died sword in hand. 
And with softened brow leaned o'er him. 

" A soldier's death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier's grave won by it ; 
Before I would take that sword from thy hand, 

My own life's blood should dye it. 

" Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow, 

Or the wolf to batten o'er thee ; 
No coward shall insult the gallant dead, 

Who in life had trembled before thee." 

Then dug he a grave in the crimson earth, 
Where his warrior foe was sleeping ; 

And he laid him there, in honor and rest, 
With his sword in his own brave keeping. 



LESSON L. 

LINES TO A HEN. 

Rhetoricians have given no other name than mock-heroic to that class 
of compositions in which low subjects are treated in a dignified or he- 
roic manner, but some of the prettiest poems in our language belong 
to this class. The Needless Alarm, by Cowper, is a beautinil speci* 
men, (American First Class Cook, page 292,) and nothing can be more 
delightful than the following playful apostrophe to a bustling hen. The 
author is unknown to the Editor. 

Thou art a " bird," a pretty bird, thou amiable hen, 
And a " spirit," too, thou hoverest about the bams of 
men; 
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A meek and quiet spirit, thou art rather seen than 
heard ! 

And I love thee for thy gentleness, thou sweet do- 
mestic hird ! 

A child of industry and peace thou dost appear to be, 
And scratching on the world for food, is world enough 

for thee ; 
There 's judgment in thy countenance, there 's 

shrewdhess in thine air, 
And the innocence of chickenhood is ever lurking there. 

Thy voice is somewhat clamorous; but while most 

other birds 
Pipe out their soft and lovelike notes to sentimental 

words, 
I like the plain, statistical remark by thee that 's made, 
To indicate to all around that thou an egg hast laid. 

Thy gentle voice, too, oft is heard, entreating from the 

mud, 
For thy chickens, some of them, to come and light 

upon a bug ; 
And at eve, thy private curfew bell, thy tongue, is oft 

unloosed. 
To bid the chicks blow out the lights, and come with 

thee to roost. 

And now, as thou to roost dost go, with all thy chicks 

so brave, 
Cabn as the glorious sun doth set beneath the ocean 

wave. 
My song I cease, my harp I hang, like Jews by BabePs 

stream ; 
No more thy praise to echo forth, bird of my sweetest 

dream ! 
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LESSON LI. 

THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

A simple comparison of death to a reaper — of the woiid to a field, 
where the grain and the wild flowers are intermixed, and both cutj 
down together, would be called a Simile ; but when a simile is continQ' 
ed, as in the following lines, it becomes an Allegory. The author is 
Professor Longfellow, of Cambridge, Massacnusetts. j 

There is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen, i 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair to see ; 

Have nought but the bearded grain ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again." 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
And kissed their tremulous leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

" My Lord has need of these flowers gay," 

The reaper said, and smiled ; 
" Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where He was once a child. 

" They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by my care, 
And saints upon their garments white 

These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave in tears and pain 

The flowers she most did love ; 
But she knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 
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0, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The reaper came that day ; 
T was an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 



LESSON LII. 

THE ASCENT OF THE SPIRIT. 

The following poem is by Maet Howitt, and is full of the pure 
spirit that breathes through all her poetry. The pupil will notice the 
change of tone and manner after the fifth stanza. 

She lay down in her poverty, 

Toil-stricken, though so young ; 
And the words of human sorrow 

Fell trembling from her tongue. 

There were palace-homes around he? ; 

And pomp and pride swept by 
The walls of that poor chamber, 

Where she lay down to die. 

She lay down in her poverty, 

Toil-stricken, though so young ; 
And the words of human sorrow 

Fell from her trembling tongue. 

'^ O, Lord, thick clouds of darkness 

About my soul are spread. 
And the waters of affliction 

Have gathered o'er my head ! 

" Yet what is life ? A desert 
Whose cheering springs are dry,— 

A weary, barren wilderness !— 
Still it is hard to die ! 
8 
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" Oh spirit, freed from bondage, 

Rejoice, thy work is done ! 
The weary world is 'neath thy feet. 

Thou brighter than the sun ! 

" Arise, put on the garments 

Which the redeemed win ! 
Now sorrow hath no part in thee, 

Thou sanctified from sin ! 

" Awake and breathe the living air 

Of our celestial clime ! 
Awake ! to love which knows no change. 

Thou, who hast done with time ! 

" Awake ! lift up thy joyful eyes, 
See, all Heaven's host appears ; 

And be thou glad exceedingly. 
Thou, who hast done with tears ! 

" Awake ! ascend ! thou art not now 
With those of mortal birth, — 

The living God hath touched thy lips, 
Thou, who hast done with earth !" 



LESSON LIII. 

THE SICK CHILD»S DREAM. 

The. following piece appears best when recited by ayouiif girl, «J- 
though there is nothing to unfit it for a delicate boy. If too long, the 
four stanzas in brackets may be omitted. The word ivold, in the eightii 
stanza, means the openjieid. The author of the poem is unknown to 
the editor. ^ 

Oh ! cradle me on thy knee, mamma, 
And sing me the holy strain 
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That soothed me last, as you fondly prest 
My glowing cheek to your soft, white breast. 
For I saw a scene, when I slumbered last. 
That I fain would see again. 

For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma. 

While slumbering on thy knee ; — 
And I lived in a land where forms divine 
In kingdoms of glory eternally shine. 
And the world Fd give, if the world were mine, 

Again that land to see. 

Then I mixed with the heavenly throng, mamma ; 

With cherub and seraphim fair ; 
And saw, as I roamed the regions of peace. 
The spirits which came from this world of distress ; — 
And there was the joy no tongue can express, 

For they knew no sorrow there. 

Do you mind when sister Jane, mamma. 

Lay dead a short time agone ? 
Oh ! you gazed on the sad and lovely wreck, 
With a full flood of woe you could not check, 
And your heart was so sore, you wished it would break. 

But it lived, and you aye sobbed on ! 

But oh ! had you been with me, mamma. 

In the realms unknown to care. 
And seen what I saw, you ne'er had cried. 
Though they buried pretty Jane in the grave when she 

died; 
For shining with the blest, and adorned like a bride. 

Sweet sister Jane was there. 

[Did you mind that poor old man, mamma. 
Who came so late to our door ; 
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And the night was dark, and the tempest loud, 
And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud. 
And his ragged old mantle served for his shroud. 
Ere the midnight watch was o'er ? 

And then what a weight of woe, mamma, 

Made heavy each long-drawn sigh, 
As the good man sat on papa's old chair, 
While the rain dropped down from his thin, grejr hair, 
And fast the big tear of speechless care 

Ran dovim from his glazing eye. 

And think what a heavenward look, mamma. 

Flashed through each trembling eye, 
As he told how he went to the baron^s strong hold, 
Saying, " Oh ! let me in, for the night is so cold ;" 
But the rich man cried, " Gro sleep in Ihe wold. 
For we shield no beggars here." 

Weill he was in giory too, mamma. 

As happy as the blest can be ; 
He needed no alms, in the mansion of light, 
For he sat with the patriarchs, clothed in white-^ 
And there was not a seraph had a crown more bright, 

Nor a cosdier robe than he.] 

Now si9g, for I fain would sleep, mamma. 

And dream as I dreamed before ; j 

For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rajet, 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a guest— I 
And the heart that has throbbed in the .dimes of die 
blest, 
Ca» love tUs world no rnore. 
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LESSON LIV. 

THE RUBICON. 

The Rubicon, now called the Rugonef is a small river of Italyi which 
rises in the Appenines, and runs eastwardly into the Adriatic sea, or 
Gulf of Venice. The province of Cisalpine Gaul, or Gaul tkia side of 
the Alps, was bounded at the south by this stream, and was under the 
government of Julius Cnsar, a renowned general, who had subjected 
Transalpine Gaul, (what is now called France,) England and part of 
Germany to the dominion of Rome. His great success, and the dis- 
sentions at Rome, tempted his ambition, and, disregarding the law, he 
crossed the Rubicon, and after a series of civil wars, put an end to the 
republic, and was declared Imperator or Emperor, Pontifez Maximus 
or High Priest, and finally he was by law deified or classed amongst 
the gods. 

The embattled host, triumphant from the field 
Of distant Gaul, and Britain's island shore, 
Stood on the farther bank of that small stream 
O'er which the eternal city had decreed 
T was treason for her armed hosts to pass. 
The chief reined in his fiery steed 
Irresolute ; — across his thought a cloud 
Passed swiftly, shadowing forth the penalty 
Of such revolt, which no retreat, no service 
Nobly done, no weight of glory gained 
Could e'er atone for or undo. He turned 
And looked upon the host, whose instant shout 
Like peals of thunder shook the vaulted sky. 
" Soldiers !" he cried ; " behold the Rubicon ! 
What say you ? shall we on to the capitol, 
And rule the world, or shall we backward turn, 
Untouched the goal, and lost the mighty prize ?" 
A second shout swelled louder on the gale, — 
The knell of the republic ! At the sound 
Cssar plunged in, and down the bank the host 
Impetuous rushed ; and Rome, by factions torn, 
Forgotten all her years of manly strife, 
To check the pride of Tarquin and the Ten, 
With scarce a struggle, bowed her to the yoke, 
And owned an Emperor. 
8» 
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Ages thereafter, on these western shores 
Unknown to Rome, another chieftain stood. 
And though no real stream the line described 
*Twixt law and usurpation, and his land 
Bleeding and destitute, invited crime, 
A moral Rubicon before him ran. 
Deeper than Mississippi's bed, as ocean wide ; 
And though, in one scale, power supreme, 
Desert, ambition, weighed with mighty force, 
He threw into the other freedom, hopes, 
By noble hearts of every clime made prayers. 
And, wonderful example ! firmly laid 
The comer stone of that blest edifice. 
Which, in a sense Rome never understood, 
Shall be the light and glory of the world. 

Such was the chief of old that quenched the flame 
Of liberty, to shine Imperator, 
Pontifex Maximus^ immortal god ! 
Made and unmade by mortals like himself! — 
Such too, was he, whom no temptation moved ; 
Whose fame, no space, no time can circumscribe ; 
Whose name, above all titles, stands alone, 
With patriotism, greatness, goodness, truth, 
Synonymous— George Washington ! 



LESSON LV. 

EXTRACT FROM A EULOGY ON WASHINGTON. 

A Eulogy is a speech or writing in praise of a person, usually of a 
person deceased. At the death of General Washington innumerable 
eulogies were pronounced, and probably more than a hundred wer« 
printed. The author of the following extract was the Rbv. J. M. 
Mason, of New- York. 

The name of Washington is connected with all that 
is most brilliant in the history of our country, and in 
liuman character, and awakens sensations which agi- 
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tate the fervors of youth, and warm the cljill bosom of 
age. Preeminent already in worth, he is smnmoned 
to the preeminence of toil and of danger. Followed by 
her little bands, her prayers and her tears, Wctshinglon 
espouses the quarrel of his cotmtry. 

The Omnipotent, who allots great enjoyment as the 
meed of great exertion, had ordained that America 
should be free ; but that she should learn to value the 
blessing by the price of its acquisition. She shall go 
to a " wealthy place," but her way is " through fire and 
through water." Many a generous chief must bleed, 
and many a gallant youth sink, at his side, into the 
surprised grave ; the field must be heaped with slain ; 
the purple torrent must roll, ere the angel of peace de- 
scend with his olive. It is here, amid devastation, and 
horror, and death, that Washington must reap his lau- 
rels, and engrave his trophies on the shield of immor- 
tality. Shall Delaware and Princeton — shall Mon- 
mouth and York — ^but I may not particularize, far less 
repeat the tale which babes recite, which poets sing, 
and fame has published to the listening world. Every 
scene of his action was a scene of his triumph. Now, 
he saved the republic by more than Fabian caution ; 
now, he avenged her by more than Carthaginian fierce- 
ness. While, at every stroke, her forests and her hills 
re-echoed her shout ; " The sword of the Lord and of 
Washington! " 

Whatever ills America had to endure in maintaining 
her rights, she exulted that she had nothing to fear 
from her commander-in-chief. That invisible hand 
which girded him at first, continued to guard and to 
guide him to the last ; nor did he account it a weakness 
to bend the knee in homage to its supremacy, or in 
prayer for its direction. This was the armor of Wash- 
ington ; this the salvation of his country. 

But though Washington is dead, Jehovah lives. God 
of our fathers ! be our God, and the God of our chil- 
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dren ! Thou art our refuge and our hope ; the piUar 
of our strength ; the wall of our defence, and our un- 
fading glory ! 

Americans ! this God, who raised up Washington, 
and gave you liberty, exacts from you the duty of cher- 
ishing it with a zeal according to knowledge. Never 
sully, by apathy or by outrage, your fair inheritance. 
Risk not, for one moment, on visionary theories, the 
solid blessings of your lot. The freedom of reason and 
of right, has been handed down to you on the point of 
the hero's sword. Guard, with veneration, the sacred 
deposit. The curse of ages will rest upon you, O youth 
of America ! if ever you surrender to foreign ambition, 
or domestic lawlessness, the precious liberties for 
which Washington fought, and your fathers bled. 



LESSON LVI. . 
WASHINGTON.— Miss E. Cookk. 

The following poem^by an English poetess, would do honor to anj 
American heart. The Caesar alluded to in the second stanza, is Julias 
Caesar, the first Roman Emperor. (See lesson 54.) The Eagle of 
France was the Emperor Napoleon, who, like Caesar, usurped the 
government and put an end to the liberty of the people. Ciesar was 
assassinated by Brutus and Cassius, and Napoleon oied miserably in 
exile at St. Helena. 

Land of the West! though passing brief the record of 

thine age. 
Thou hast a name that darkens all on history's wide 

page ! I 

Let all the blasts of fame ring out — thine shall be loud* I 

est far ; 
Let others boast their satellites — ^thou hast the central 

star. 
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Thou hast a name whose cliaracters of light shall ne'er 
depart, 

Tis stamped upon tlie dullest brain, and warms the 
coldest heart ; 

A war cry fit for any land where freedom's to be won. 

Land of the West ! it stands alone — ^it is thy Wash- 
ington ! 

Rome had its Caesar, great and brave, but stain was on 

his wreath : 
He lived a heartless conqueror, and died the tyrant's 

death. 
France had its eagle ; but his wings, though lofty they 

might soar, 
Were spread in false ambition's flight, and dipped in 

murder's gore. 
Those hero-gods, whose mighty sway would fein have 

chained the waves — 
Who fleshed their blades with tiger zeal, to make a 

world of slaves— 
Who, though their kindred barred the path, still fiercely 

waded on — 
Oh, where shall be their " glory" by the side of Wash- 
ington? 

He fought, but not with love of strife ; he struck but 
to defend ; 

And ere he turned a people's foe, he sought to be a 
friend. 

He strove to keep his country's right by reason's gen- 
tle word. 

And sighed when fell injustice threw the chaUenge — 
sword to sword. 

He stood the firm, the calm, the wise, the patriot and 
the sage ; 

He showed no deep, avenging hate — ^no burst of des- 
pot rage. 
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He stood for liberty and truth, and dannllessly led on, 
Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Wash- 
ington. 

No car of triumph bore him through a city filled with 

grief; 
No groaning captives at the wheels proclaimed him 

victor chief: » 

He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high 

disdain, 
And cast no sceptre from the links when he had crushed 

the chain. 
He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trappings 

down 
To change them for the regal vest, and don a kmgly 

crown. 
Fame was too earnest in her joy — ^too proud of such a 

son — 
To let a robe and title mask a noble Washington. 



LESSON LVII. 
WASHINGTON'S TOMB. 

Washington was buried at Mount Yemon, his family residence. 
Monuments have been erected to his memory elsewhere, and probably 
many more will be raised, as distance magnifies his worth, and selfish- 
ness and unrestrained ambition make his example more rare. It is 
proposed, also, by the government of the United States, to build a 
Mausole'um at the Capitol, and transport his remains thither, but Mount 
Vernon has so long been the shrine which the hearts and pilgrimagei 
of his countrymen nave consecrated, that it will be difficult to transfer 
their affectionate devotion from the humble family tomb to any other I 
spot, however magnificently prepared. The piece was written by Mii 

SlGOURNET. j 

Tomb of the mighty dead ! 

Sacred be every tree, * j 

That waves above thy head, I 

Or sheds its bloom on thee. 
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While fiill Potomac flows 

Bright 'neath Mount Vernon's sun, 

Honored by friends and foes, 

Rest here, in blest repose, — 
Washington! Washington! 

Sons of our pilgrim sires, 

Sons of our boundless west, 
Ye, whom the tropic fires. 

Or the cold lakes lull to rest, 
Meet here, as brothers meet 

Round a loved hearth-stone ; 
Meet in communion sweet. 
Here, at your father's feet, 

Washington! Washington! 

Others on Glory's rock. 

Have an enduring name. 
Echoed in battle-shock, 

Sculptured with blood and fiame ; 
But when the mother at her knee, 

Teacheth her cradled son 
Lessons of Liberty, 
Shall he not lisp of thee ? 

Washington! Washington! 

Should baleful discord steal 

Our patriot strength away. 
Or fierce invasion's reckless zeal 

Restore old Bunker's day. 
Or mad disunion smite the tree 

That grew 'neath glory's sun, 
What shall the watch-word be, 
Rousing the true and free ? 

Washington! Washington! 
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LESSON LVIII. 
NATURE»S GENTLEMAN. 

The following poem was written by Miss E. Cooke, an Engliik 
lady, and thougn we have no assurance that she thought of this coon- 
tiy when she penned it, lesson 56 will show that such a supposi- 
tion is highly probable. The piece is probably based upon an old an- 
ecdote of one of the monarchs of England, who, ^hen requested by a 
commoner to make him a gentleman, replied, " No, I can make you a 
knight, or even a duke, but God oaly can make you a gentleman." 

Whom do we dub a gentleman ? — The knave, the fool, 

the brute, 
If they but own full tithe of gold, and wear a courtly 

suit! 
The parchment scroll of titled line, the ribband at the 

knee. 
Can still sufiice to ratify and grant such high degree : 
But nature, with a matchless hand, sends forth her 

nobly bom, 
And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank to 

scorn ; 
She moulds with care a spirit rare, half human, half 

divine, 
And cries exulting, " Who can make a gentleman like 

mine ?** 

She may not spend her common skill about the outward 

part, 
But showers beauty, grace, and light, upon the brain 

and heart ! 
She may not choose ancestral fame his pathway to I 

illume,-— ' 

The sun, that sheds the brightest day, may rise from 

mist and gloom. 
Should fortune pour her welcome store, and useful gold 

abound, 
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He shares it with a bounteous hand and scatters bles- 
sings round. 

The treasure sent is rightly spent, and serves the end 
designed, 

When held by nature's gentleman, the good, the just, 
the kind. 

He turns not from the cheerless home, where sorrow's 
offspring dwell ; 

Hell greet the peasant in his hut<— the culprit in his 
cell. 

He stays to hear the widow's plaint of deep and mourn- 
ing love, 

He seeks to aid her lot below, and prompt her faith 
above. 

The orphan child, the friendless one, the luckless, or 
the poor. 

Will never meet his spuming frown, or leave his bolted 
door; 

His kindred circles all mankind, his country all the 
globe— 

An honest name his jewelled star, and truth his ermine 
robe. 

He worships God vnth inward zeal, and serves him in 
each deed ; 

He would not blame another's faith nor have one mar- 
tyr bleed ; 

Justice and mercy form his code ; be puts his trust in 
Heaven ; 

His prayer is, " If the heart mean w6il, may all else be 
forgiven !" 

Though few of such may gem the earth, yet 8«ch rare 

gems there are. 
Each shining in his hallowed sphere as virtue''s polar 

star. 

9 
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Though human hearts too oil are found all gross, cor- 
rupt, and dark, 

Yet, yet some bosoms breathe and bum ; lit by Prome- 
thean spark,* 

There are some spirits nobly just, unwarped by pelf or 
pride, 

Great in the calm, but greater still when dashed b]i 
adverse tide, — 

They hold the rank no king can give, no station can 
disgrace. 

Nature puts forth her gentleman, and monarchs must 
give place. 



LESSON LIX. 

THE OLD OAK. 

The following beautiful lines, by G. P. Morris, of New York, har^ 
been consecrated by music as well as by poetry. Happy would it ty 
if the taste and love for natural beauty, so feelingly inculcated in th.* 
poem, could be indelibly impressed upon every Aiaerican heart. Iti 
useless sacrifice of noble trees, and the neglect to plant and cultivate 
them, are peculiar faults of our countrymen. 

Woodman, spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me. 

And rU protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand r 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand ; 

Thy axe shall harm it not ! 

That old familiar tree. 
Whose glory and renown 

* Among the fables of antiquity, is one which says that Piomethttus 
made the nrst man and woman of clay, and animated them by fire stokA 
from heaven. He was worshipped by the Athenians. 
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Are spread o'er land and sea, — 
And would'st thou hack it down ? 

Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 

Oh, spare that aged oak. 
Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here. 

My father pressed my hand ; 
Forgive this foolish tear, — 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree ! the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot, 
While IVe a hand to save. 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 



LESSON LX. 

THE FIRST CHURCH. 

The antlior of the following beautiful lines is unknown to the Edi- 
tor, who took them from the Christian Register. The young pupil 
nuy need to be told that a Fane is a religious temple, and the word 
Catholie means tmiverseU. 

Your voiceless lips, oh flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book. 
Suggesting to our fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 
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'Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth^ 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer 

Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column, 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand. 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn 
Which God hath planned : 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder. 
Those quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply. 
Its choir, the winds and waves — ^its organ, thunder. 
Its dome, the sky. 

There, amid solitude and shade, I wander 
Through the green aisle, and stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 



LESSON LXI. 

MY AUNT. 

I 

The following tatire upon prevalent modes of education, as well as 
«pon that foolish affectation which endeaTors to wipe out the lines that 
Time writes on all his children alike, was written by Dr. Holmes. 
The good humor of his satire must reconcile to it even those who in 
/sommon language are called " the sufferers/* 

My aunt ! my dear unmarried aunt ! 

Long years have o'er her flown ; 
Yet still she strains the aching clasp 

That binds her virgin zone ; 
I know it hurts her, — ^though she looks 

As cheerful as she can ; 
Her waist is ampler than her life, j 

For " life is but a span." ' 
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My aunt, my poor deluded aunt ! 

Her hair is almost gray ; 
Why will she train that winter curl 

In such a spring-like way ? 
How can she lay her glasses down, 

And say she reads as well, 
When, through a double convex lens, 

She just makes out to spell ? 

Her father, — grandpapa ! forgive 

This erring lip its smiles, — 
Vowed she would make the finest girl 

Within a hundred miles. 
He sent her to a stylish school ; 

'Twas in her thirteenth June ; 
And with her, as the rules required, 

" Two towels and a spoon." 

They braced my aunt against a board. 

To make her straight and tall ; 
They laced her up, they starved her down, 

To make her light and small ; 
They pinched her feet, they singed her hair. 

They screwed it up with pins ; — 
0, never mortal suffered more 

In penance for her sins. 

So, when my precious aunt was done. 

My grandsire brought her back ; 
(By dayUght, lest some rabid youth 

Might follow on the track ;) 
" Ah !" said my grandsire, as he shook 

Some powder in his pan, 
" What could this lovely creature do 

Against a desperate man !" 
9* 
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Alas ! Bor chariot, nor barouche, 

Nor bandit cavalcade, 
Tore from the trembling father's arms 

His all-accomplished maid. 
For her how happy had it been ! 

And heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad, migathered rose 

On my ancestral tree. 



LESSON LXII. 

PASTORAL POETRY.— N. P. Willis. 

Some poets, in eveiy age, have endeavored to portray the simplicity 
and supposed charms of a Pastor's or Shepherd's life, in verses im- 
agined to be written by rustics. This class of poetry is called Pasto- 
ral, and the IdyU of Theocritus, in Greek, the BvcoUes of Vii^, in 
Latin, the poems of Shenstone, in English, are supposed to be the 
most favorable specimens. Even Milton falls in with the notion, and 
in an Elegy, or funeral song on the death of a friend, who was no 
more of a shepherd or rustic than himself, he attempts to write as a 
shepherd, and the poem which the pupil may find in the American First 
Glass Book, page 353, is a strange mixture of profound classical knowl- 
edge with pastoral allusions and aifected rusticity. The following 
does not pretend to be a pastoral poem, but it hits off the silly affecta- 
tion in the sprightly style peculiar to our gifted poet. 

They talk of love in a cottage, 

And bowers of trelliced vine, 
Of nature bewitchingly simple, 

And milkmaids half divine ; — 
They talk of the pleasure of sleeping 

In the shade of a spreading tree, 
And of walks with a nymph at morning, 

Who trips with a footstep free. 

Your love in a cottage gets hungry. 

Your vine is a nest for flies. 
Simplicity cuts the graces, 

And your milkmaid talks of pies ; 
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Yon sink to your shady slumber, 

And wake with a flea in your ear ; 
And your damsel that walks in the morning, 

Is shod like a mountaineer. 

True love is at home on the carpet. 

And mightily likes his ease ; 
And true love has an eye to a capon, 

And starves in your " shady trees." 
His wing is the fan of a lady. 

His foot 's an invisible thing. 
And his arrow is tipped with a jewel. 

And shot from a silver string. 



LESSON LXIII. 

THE PLOUGH. 

It is easy to And poems which the war spirit has inspired, but it is 
not so easy to find suitable pieces in praise of peace, and those arts 
which it cherishes. The following piece, taken from an English paper, 
may, in the hands of the fanner's boy, warm the heart of many an hon- 
est yeoman. As a pastvralpoem, it is free from the affectation noticed 
in the introduction to lesson 62. 

Let them sing who may of the battle fray. 

And the deeds that have long since past ; 
Let them chant in praise of the tar, whose days 

Are spent on the ocean vast ; 
I would render to these all the worship you please, 

I would honor them even now, 
But I 'd give far more from my heart's full store 

To the cause of the Good Old Plough. 

How pleasant to me is the song from the tree, 

And the rich and blossoming bough ; 
Oh ! these are the sweets which the rustic greets 

As he follows the Good Old Plough. 
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Though he follows no hound, yet his day is crowned 

With a triumph as good, I trow, 
As though antlered head at his feet lay dead, 

Instead of the Good Old Plough. 

Full many there be that we daily see 

With a selfish and hollow pride. 
Who the ploughman's lot in his humble cot 

With a scornful look deride. 
Yet I 'd rather take, aye, a hearty shake 

From his hand than to wealthiness bow, 
For the honest grasp of that hand's rough clasp 

Hath guided the Good Old Plough. 

All honor be then to these gray old men. 

When at last they are bowed with toil ; 
Their warfare then o'er, why they battle no more 

For they Ve conquered the stubborn soil. 
And the chaplet each wears is his silver hairs, 

And ne'er shall the victor's brow 
With a laurelled crown to the grave go down. 

Like these sons of the Good Old Plough. 



LESSON LXIV. 

DEFENCE OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS AGAINST THE 
CHARGE OF PERSECUTION.— Editor. 

The pupil who wishes to understand the character of the settlers of 
New England, should make himself familiar with the state of religion 
in England from the time when the English Church separated from the 
Church of Rome, under Henry Vlli, to the death of Charles II. He 
will then see that they were far beyond their age in many important 
respects, and in none fell behind it. Neal's History of the Puritans, 
though not elegantly written, gives the most familiar account of the 
matter, and is accessible to all. If the piece is too long, the paragraplts 
in brackets may be omitted. 

It is not uncommon for the upholders of abuse in 
foreign countries, to sneer at the persecuting spirit, 
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which, as they assert, distinguished the Puritan Fathers 
of New England ; and it is not a strange thing to see 
their degenerate offspring among ourselves plead guilty 
to the charge, and blushing as they attempt to apologize 
for the offence. Apologize ! for what ! Let us look 
a moment into their history, and we shall see. 

Imagine to yourselves a band of men, against whose 
loyalty no minion of power dared to whisper an accu- 
sation ; — against whose morality the courts of law had 
never breathed a suspicion ; — ^against whose sincerity 
even their persecutors never entertained a doubt ; — ^and 
against whose fervent piety the corrupt hierarchy 
brought no charge but its excess ; — imagine such a 
band imprisoned as rebels ; stripped of their lawful 
property by every unjust exercise of power ; treated as 
hypocrites and unholy zealots, for whom the rack was 
mercy, and death itself but the prevention of greater 
condemnation ; — imagine these men driven to despera- 
tion without rising in revolt ; stripped of their hard- 
earned possessions, and cut off from the means of sub- 
sistence, without remonstrance ; accused of impiety 
without any reply but the patient exercise of every 
christian grace; imagine them leaving the country 
which was endeared to them by every charm that is 
condensed in the word home, and, self exiled, betaking 
themselves to a wilderness, with regrets and heart- 
breakings behind them, and nothing but hardships and 
sufferings ahead; — imagine them submitting to all 
this for the privilege of worshipping God in their own 
way, a way which their very name of reproach, Puri- 
tans, declared to be more solemn, more devout, and 
more simple than that of their persecutors ; — ^imagine 
all this, and say if they had not earned a right to that 
unity of belief for which they had borne all, left all, and 
sacnficed all ; — a right, I had almost said, to punish 
those who should cruelly intrude upon their dear-bought 
seclusion. 
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[They had made the sacrifice in vain if the hiei^ 
archy, from which they had fled, could follow them, 
and, backed as it was by the civil arm, could renew itil 
attacks in the wilderness. They had made themselvei 
exiles in vain, if they must still be exposed to heresiefj 
which shocked their piety, and, as they believed, en-, 
dangered the eternal peace of themselves and theil^ 
children.] 

We must not judge such men by the standard of our 
own times, far as we are removed from perfect tolera- 
tion ; for this may lead us to expect that, having suf- 
fered persecution for religious opinion, they shouldi 
have made their new settlement an asylum for the op- 
pressed of all nations. They probably would have 
done so, had there been no room in the new world for 
another colony. But there was room enough, and to 
spare, and it will admit of debate whether there was 
more of cruelty in the expulsion of guests who dis- 
turbed the colony by their restless attacks upon its 
laws and institutions, than in the unfeeling attempt to 
disturb a peace that had been purchased at a price 
which we, in these altered times, know not how to 
estimate. 

[I should as soon accuse a man of cruelty who dis- 
missed an intruder from the household, whose harmony 
and happiness he had disturbed, as to accuse the Pu- 
ritan Fathers of injustice in purging their little com- 
nnnity of the elements of anarcMy and dissolution. 
I «hould as soon accuse a magistrate of cruelty, who 
restrained a madman from throwing firebrands amongst 
the peaceful dwellings of a city, as I should accuse 
the fathers of New England of undue severity in re- 
atraining the incendiaries, who wished to kindle the 
flames of discord in their homes and in their churches.) 

Our fathers were men, or they would never have as- 
certained their rights in the mother country ; rights even 
now hardly acknowledged, but then universally de- 
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nied ;— they were noble men, or they would never have 
so manfully asserted their principles ; — christian men, 
or tLey would never have voluntarily retired into exile 
to enjoy them. Shall we complain, then, that they 
were not more than men, nohle, christian men, as they 
must have heen in that age of the world, not to have 
guarded and maintained the rights they had so dearly 
purchased ? Let us do justice to their memory, and 
when we hear of their cruelties, let us recount a few 
of their sufferings ; when we hear of their persecu- 
tions, let us rememher that they considered them only 
acts of self-defence ; — ^and when we are told that they 
erred in thus laying the foundation of this great em- 
pire, let us view it in all its length and breadth and 
gloiy, and give the lie to the unjust and undeserved 
aspersion. 



LESSON LXV. 

THE CHILD OF EARTH. 

Tlie following illustration of the hold which the endearments of esrCh 
We upon the human heart, was written by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
of England, for whose countiythe description of the seasons is better 
raited than for ours, though the moral is equally applicable wherever 
nan ia found. 

Fainter her slow step falls from day to day, 

Death's hand is heavy on her darkening hrow ; 
Yet doth she fondly cling to earth, and say, 

" I am content to die — ^but, oh ! not now ! — 
Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 

Make the warm air such luxury to breathe — 
Not while the birds such lays of gladness sing — 

Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreathe. 
Spare me, great God, lift up my drooping brow— 
I am content to die-^-but, oh ! not now !" 
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The spring hath ripened into summer time ; 

The season's viewless boundary is past ; 
The glorious sun hath reached his burning prime ; 

Oh ! must this glimpse of beauty be thy last? 
" Let me not perish while o'er land and lea, 

With silent steps, the Lord of light moves on ; 
Not while the murmur of the mountain-bee 

Greets my dull ear with music in its tone ! 
Pale sickness dims my eyes and clouds my brow—' 
I am content to die — but, oh ! not now !" 

Summer is gone ; and autumn's soberer hues 

Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving com ; — 
The huntsman swift the flying game pursues, 

Shouts the halloo ! and winds his eager horn. 
" Spare me awhile, to wander forth and gaze 

On the broad meadows and the quiet stream. 
To watch in silence while the evening rays 

Slant through the fading trees with ruddy gleam i I 
Cooler the breezes play around my brow — 

I am content to die — ^but, oh ! not now !" ' 

The bleak wind whistles ; snow showers far and fiear 

Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 
Autumn hath passed away, and, cold and drear, 

Winter stalks on, with frozen mantle bound ; 
Yet still that prayer ascends. " Oh ! laughingly 

My little brothers round the warm hearth crowd, 
Our home-fire blazes broad, and bright, and high, 

And the roof rings with voices light and loud ; 
Spare me awhile ! raise up my drooping brow ! 
I am content to die — but, oh ! not now !*' 

The spring is come again — the joyftd spring ! 

Again the banks with clustering flowers are spread; 
The wild bird dips upon its wanton wing j — 

The child of earth is numbered with the dead ! 
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LESSON LXVI. 
THE NEEDLESS CAUTION.— Edito«. 




. The following Fable is an imitation of one in French, by Babbb. It 
is intended for quite a young pupil. 

"My dears," said a Hen to her children, one day, 
"Whenever you go on the common to p lay 
Be sure not to go near the terrible well, 
For adown it your father and grandfather fell, 
And left me a widow : so shun it, ray dears. 
If ever you wish to arrive at my years 
Of discretion." She said, and the young ones the more 
Wished to visit the well they ne'er thought of before ; 
Prohibition had made them quite anxious to know 
What there was in the well that should frighten Ma so. 
And a restless propensity somehow had got 'em, 
To see how their ancestors fared at the bottom. 
10 
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So once, when their mother was busy at home,. 
They slyly departed to have a good roam, 
And call at the well, for why should they fear. 
So cautioned and guarded as all of them were ? 
The young cock came first, and, as if in a glass, 
A rival he saw looking up in his face. 
He then flapped his wings and set up a crow. 
And seeing with anger the rooster below | 

Crowed always as he did, and strutted and acted | 
In mockery of him, he grew quite distracted, 
And could bear it no longer ; so downward he flew,- 
And slept with his fathers. — Now this is all true ! 



The moral addresses you, mothers, who fear | 
Some danger afar, when no danger is near, 
And put into the heads of your children what bring» 
The mischief you dread, on the poor little things. 



LESSON LXVII. 

THE FISHES» TOILET.— Editor. 

The play upon names in the following piece is never tolent»dii 
serious poetry. The hint, of which this is an expansion, may be foini 
in one of Mrs. Sigoubney's poems. The Dr. Smith appealed to u 
the last line, is the author of an amusing description of the fishes o 
Massachusetts. Some of the lines contain punsj which are " expi« 
sions where a word has two meanings at the same time," as the wo« 
acenty at the end of the thirteenth line, or, " expressions in which tn 
words are used that agree in sound, but differ in sense." Of this laaei 
description are many conundrums, a species of low wit, which, li^ 
puns, must be very rarely used, if at all. The piece requires a pajil 
somewhat advanced. 

'T is said, a gallant bark that bore 
The cast-off fashions- of the day 

From la belle France to this fair shore, 
Was scuttled on the way^ 
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And all tlie stock of toilet ware, 
To mend the coarse, or deck the fan-, 
To the bottom went, and every fish 
That owned a whim, or felt a wish 
To imitate the lords of air. 
Rushed to the spot to get her share. 

The Lump-fish seized a pair of Stays 
And squeezed the blood into her face ; 
The Eel, too lank on every side, 
A Bishop to her back applied ; 
The Frog-fish thrust her flippers wet 
Into a rumed Pantalette ; 
The Flounder and her cousin Plaice 
Put on a Frill of Brussels-Lace, 
The Chub, while saying fie upon it. 
Tried on a pretty Cottage Bonnet ; 
The Shark, to enlarge his mighty maw. 
Tied a large Pocket on before. 
The Carp to rail at those who pass, 
Hung round her neck a Quizzing Glass ; 
The Sculpins on their thorny heads. 
Tore ruffled Night-caps into shreds ; 
The Whiting found of Rouge a box ; 
The Grayling seized some Auburn-locks ; 
The Gold-fish on her interest bent, 
Seized on some Musk and made a Scent ; 
The Sun-fish seized a Parasol ; 
The Seal a box of Wafers stole ; 
The Ale-wife as her cask was low. 
Secured a bottle of Noyau ; 
A Cologne bottle pleased the Smelt ; 
The Porpoise fat, about to melt. 
Sported a Fan ; a sulky Pout 
Applied Rose-ointment to his snout ; 
The Swell-fish finding it afloat, 
Put on a large Hooped petticoat ; 
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The Lobster found some Pie-nie-mits^ 
For his red claws no bad mis-fits ; — 
In fine, the fish around that shore 
Beat all that fish e'er did before ; 
And if you don't believe it with 
My word for 't — go ask Dr. Smith. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

THE MISER AND THE APPLES.— Editoi. | 

The following piece is an imitation of Florian, a French writer o£ 
the last century, who published several noTels, dramas, fables and 
pastorals of good reputation. 

A miser once, a selfish fellow, 
In autumn, when the fruit was mellow, 
Purchased some apples that were ches^, 
And, gloating o'er the precious heap, 
He hid them in the closet high, 

And turned the key ; 

And secretly 
Chuckled to find he was so sly. 

Full oft he went to count his treasure. 
And only one thing marred his pleasure ; 
The apples ripe, of course, would rot. 
And such he ate, but he would not 
Touch any sound one, and would sigh 
That fruit would rot, he knew not why. 
At last, his half-starved wife espied 
What he had vainly hoped to hide ; 
And whilst he slept, she took his key. 
And, mother-like, most liberally 
She poured the apples in the room, 
And bade the children quickly come. 
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And eat up all the sound ones, while 
They laid the rotten in a pile. 

Judge how the urchins made them fly : 

See apple after apple die ! 

Until with pleasure noisy grown, 

They waked their father, who came down, 

And, seeing how his treasure went, 

To furious rage at once gave vent. 

And at his wife and children swore 

That if they did not all restore. 

He'd hang them all. 

" My dear," said she, 

With well assumed humility, 

" How can you threaten us so much ? 

We only ate what you ne'er touch. 

And, knowing what you 'd have us do. 

We Ve saved the rotten ones for you !" 



LESSON LXIX. 

BERNARDINE DU BORN. 

The Henry alluded to in the following poem by our gifted country- 
woman, Mrs. SiGoaRNEY, was Henry the second, whose eldest son, 
prince Henry, instigated by the king of France, rebelled against him, 
out whQe in arms, was seized with a fever, and died full of remorse 
for his undutiful behavior to his father. Pktntagenet was the family 
name of certain kings oi England. 

King Henry sat upon his throne^ 

And full of wrath and scorn. 
His eye a recreant knight surveyed — 

Sir Bernardine du Born. 
And he that haughty glance returned 

Like lion in his lair. 
And loftily his unchanged brow 

Gleamed thiough his crisped hair. 
10* 
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" Thou art a traitor to the realm, 

Lord of a lawless band, 
The bold in speech, the ^erce in broil, 

The troubler of our land ; 
Thy castles, and thy rebel-towers. 

Are forfeit to the crown. 
And thou beneath the Norman axe 

Shall end thy base renown. 

" Deign'st thou no word to bar thy doom. 

Thou with strange madness fired ? 
Hath reason quite forsook thy breast ?" 

Plantagenet inquired. 
Sir Bernard turned him towards the king. 

And blenched not in his pride ; 
" My reason failed, most gracious liege, 

The year — Prince Henry died." 

Quick at that name a cloud of woe 

Passed o'er the monarch's brow. 
Touched was that bleeding chord of love. 

To which the mightiest bow. 
And backward swept the tide of years ; 

Again his first-born moved, 
The fair, the graceful, the sublime, 

The erring, yet beloved. 

And he remembered at his side, 

One chosen friend was near. 
To share in boyhood's ardent sport. 

Or youth's untamed career ; 
With him the merry chase he sought 

Beneath the dewy mom, 
With him in knightly tourney rode, 

This Bernardine du Born. 
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Then in the mourning father's soul 

Each trace of ire grew dim, 
And what his buried idol loved 

Seemed cleansed of guilt to him — 
And faintly through his tears he spake, 

" God send his grace to thee, 
And for the dear sake of the dead, 

Go forth — ^unscathed and free." 



LESSON LXX. 

NOW I'M A MAN. 

The following piece, though suitable for an advanced boy, comet 
best from quite a smaU boy, who affects to be a man. The author is 
unknown to the editor. 

The days are gone when 1 could roll 

My hoop along the street, 
And with a laughing jest or word. 

Each idle passer greet. 
Where'er I go, my pace is slow, — 

In early years I ranj 

! I was Uien a happy child, 
But now — I am a man. 

1 used to whistle as I went, 

Play marbles in the square. 
And fly my kite, and ply my top. 

And coat and trousers tear. 
I " whistle" for my whistle now, 

And marble hearts I span ; 
The only " kite" that meets my sight, 

Is man devouring man ! 

The ladies used to pet me once. 
And praise my hair and eyes, 
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And " kissing went by favor" then, — • 

I was a little prize. 
Whene'er I come, they now are glum. 

Each look and word they scan, 
And call me " sir," when I demur, 

And tell me, Vm a man. 

Oh ! happy, earlier years, when love 

Was on the lip and eye, 
And lily hands waved after me. 

And glances said, good bye ! 
When there was music in my heart, 

And life had yet no plan ; 
O ! I was then a happy child, 

But now — I am a man. 



LESSON LXXI, 

MY HOME IS THE WORLD. 

The following pieee WBa written by Thomas H. 6ayz.7, of £iig^ 
land. It should be spoken by an ^vanced pupU, cheerfully the fiisi 
stanza, then plaintively till the end of the tenth. The eleventh should 
be spoken in a graver tone, and the last with the recklessness of hitter 
disappointment. 

Speed, speed, my fleet vessel ! the shore is in sigiit. 
The breezes are fair, we shall anchor to-night : 
To-morrow at sun-rise, once more I shall stand 
On the sea-bealen shore of my dear natiye land. 

Ah ! why does despondency weigh down my heart ? 
Such thoughts are for friends who reluctanUy part ; 
I come from an e^le of twenty long years, 
Yet I gaze on my country through fast-falling tears ! 

I see the hills purple with bells of the heath, 
And my own happy vailey that nestles benealh, 
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Asd the fragrant white blossoms spread over the thorn, 
That grows near the cottage in which I was bom. 

It can not be changed — ^no, the clematis climbs 
O'er the gay little porch, as it did in old times ; 
And the seat where my father reclined is still there-^ 
But where is my father ? — oh, answer me, where ? 

My mother's own casement, the chamber she loved, 
Is there— overlooking the lawn where I roved ; 
She thoughtfully sat with her hand o'er her brow. 
As she watched her young darling : — ah, where is she 
now? 

And there is my poor sister's garden : how wild 
Were the innocent sports of that beautiful child ! 
Her voice had a spell in its musical tone, 
And her cheek was like rose-leaves : — ah ! where is 
she gone ? 

But see ! this green path — ^I remember it well — 
T is the way to the church — ^hark ! the toll of the bell ! 
Oh ! oft in my boyhood a truant I've strayed 
To yonder dark yew-tree, and slept in its shade. 

But surely the pathway is narrower now ! 

No smooth place is left 'neath the dark yew-tree bough ! 

O'er tables inscribed with sad records I tread. 

And the home I have sought — ^is the home of the dead ! 

And was it to this I looked forward so long, 
And shrunk from the sweetness of Italy's song ? 
And turned from the dance of the dark girl of Spain ? 
And wept for my country again and again 1 

And was it for this to my casement I crept 

To gaze on the deep when I dreamed that I slept ? 
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To think of fond meetings — the welcome — the kiss — 
The friendly hand's pressure— ah ! was it for this? 

When those, who so long have been absent, return 
To the scenes of their childhood, it is but to mourn ; 
Wounds open afresh that time nearly had healed. 
And the ills of a life at one glance are revealed. 

Speed, speed, my fleet vessel ! the tempest may rave, — 
There 's calm for my heart in the dash of the wave ; 
Speed, speed, my fleet vessel ! the sails are unfurled. 
Oh ! ask me not whither — ^my home is the world ! 



LESSON LXXII. 
SCOTLAND. 

The following beautiful tribute to Scotland was written by the Eng- 
lish poetess, Mary Howitt. Gael (pronounced Go/e,) is the name 
given to the Highlanders, who are supposed to be the descendants of 
the original inhabitants, before the Saxon invasions. Robert Bruce 
and Sir William Wallace were two Scottish heroes, who drove back 
the Endish invaders. It is unnecessary to tell even a child, who 
were Walter Scott and Robert Bums. 

A Glen is a narrow pass between two hills. A Strath is the low land 
of a valley. A Moor or Heath is a plain overgrown with the plant called 
heath or heather. Sometimes a Moor means a mareh, A Bwn is a 
brook, A Brae is the brow or side of a hill. 

O, moontain-crested Scotland ! 

I marvel not thou art 
Dear as a gracious mother 

Unto her children's heart ! 
I marvel not they love thee, 

Thou land of rock and glen, 
Of strath, and lake, and mountain, 

And more— of gifted men. 
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O, land of moor and mountain ! 

Of barren wastes of stone, 
Of treeless straths and trackless wilds, 

I love thee as my own ! 
I love thy mournful mosses, 

Where sounds the plover's wail ; 
And the savage mountains girdle round 

The dwelling of the Gael ! 

O, wild traditioned Scotland I 

Thy briery burns and braes, 
Are full of pleasant memories. 

And tales of other days ! 
Thy story haunted waters 

In music gush along, 
Thy mountain glens are tragedies. 

Thy heathy hills are song ! 

Land of the Bruce and Wallace, 

Where fiery hearts have stood, 
And, for their country and their faithv 

Like water poured their blood ; 
Where wives and little children 

Were steadfast to the death, 
And graves of martyred warriors 

Are in the desert heath. 

Land of the social virtues — 

Where the tiller of the sod^ 
Saith to his lowly household, 

" Come, let us^worship God!" 
Where the lowly*shepherd readeth 

His book within the glen,. 
And the poorest dwellers of the hills, 

Respect themselves as men. 
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O, mind-ennobled Scotland ! 

I marvel not thou art 
Dear as a gracious mother 

Unto her children's heart f 
I marvel not that all the world 

To thee admiring turns ; 
Thou gavest birth to Walter Scott, 

And thine own Robert Bums. 



LESSON LXXIII. 

i 
A MOTHER'S ANGER. 

The following poem is from the heart as well as the penof Mbs. 
Gi LKA N . May fond mothers and wandering sons heed the instroctios 
and the example it conveys. 

'T is the first time — the only time 

That e'er she turned away, 
And left me with the brand of crime, 

To curse this fatal day ! 

For sixteen years her evening kiss 

Has dwelt upon my brow, 
Or lip, or cheek, in gentleness, — 

Alas ! where is it now ? 

Would that I were again the child, 

Who lay upon her breast. 
And looked into her eyes and smiled, 

Caressing and caressed ! 

Would that I now could bend my head 

Upon her knee in prayer, 
And hear the holy words she said 

When once I nestled there ! 
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Oh ! had I dashed the cup aivay 

That lured me to my shame ! — 
I can not weep — I can not pray : 

My heart — my thoughts tfre flame ! 

Mother, dear mother, turn once more 

And bless thy sorrowing son ! 
Look on me as thou didst before, 

Ere sin's dark work was done. 

Oh, Heaven ! she comes — I feel her breath, 

Cool, on my fevered eyes ! 
She speaks ; — the burning torch of death 

At her soft accent flies ! 

Oh, mother, on my knees I swear 

To spurn the tempting bowl. 
Nor risk again, where revellers are, 

My life — thy love — my soul ! 



LESSON LXXIV. 

THE DEATH OF HAMILTON. 

The following eloquent passage is taken from Dr. Knott's sennon 
o the death of Alexander Hamilton, who, in 1804, was shot by GoL 
Laron Bnrr in a duel. Hamilton, though not bom in the United States, 
ras a General in the army of the Revolution, and an Aid-de-camp and 
fiend of Washington. It is to be regretted that such a sacrifice did 
ot pat an end to the inhuman and unchristian practice of duelling. 

Before such an audience, and on such an occasion, 
enter on the duty assigned me with trembling. Do 
ot mistake my meaning. I tremble, indeed — not, 
owever, through fear of failing to merit your applause ; 
}T what have I to do with that, when addressing the 
iring, and treading on the ashes of the dead ? — not 
11 
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through fear of failing justly to portray the characti 
of that great man, who is at once the theme of my ei 
comium and regret. He needs not eulogy. His woi 
is finished, and death has removed him beyond n 
censure, and 1 would fondly hope, through grac 
above my praise. You will ask, then, why 1 tremble 
I tremble to think that 1 am called to attack, from th 
place, a crime; the very idea of which almost freezi 
one with horror ; — a crime, too, which exists amoi 
the polite and polished orders of society, which is ai 
companied with every aggravation ; and committed wit 
cool deliberation, and openly in the face of day ! Bi 
I have a duty to perform, and difficult and awful a 
that duty is, I will not shrink from it. 

Would to God my talents were adequate to the oc 
casion. But such as they are, I devoutly proffer thei 
to unfold the nature, and counteract the influence ( 
that barbarous custom, which, like a resistless torrei^ 
is undenmning the foundations of civil govemmen 
breaking down the barriers of social happiness, ai^ 
sweeping away virtue, talents and domestic felicity, i 
its desolating course. 

Another and an illustrious character — a father-^ 
general — a statesman — the very man who stood on I 
eminence, and without a rival among sages and heroel 
the future hope of his country in danger — ^this mi^ 
yielding to the influence of a custom which deser^ 
our eternal reprobation, has been brought to an untiJ 
ly end. 

The death of public benefactors surcharges the hoi 
and it spontaneously disburdens itself by a flow of a 
rows. Such was the death of Washington : toembi 
whose memory and perpetuate whose deathless fai 
we lent our feeble, but unnecessary services. Su 
also, and more peculiarly so, has been the death of Hi 
ilton. The tidings of the former moved us, moumifl 
moved us, and we wept. The account of the lat 
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chilled our hopes, and curdled our blood. The former 
lied in a good old age ; the latter was cut off in the 
midst of his usefulness. The former was a customary 
Iffovidence : we saw in it, if I may speak so, the finger 
tf God, and rested in his sovereignty. The latter is 
lot attended with this soothing circumstance. 

The fall of Hamilton owes its existence to mad de- 
iberation, and is marked by violence. The time, the 
)lace, the circumstances, are arranged with barbarous 
coolness. The instrument of death is levelled in day- 
ight, and with well directed skill pointed at his heart, 
ilas ! the event has proved that it was but too well 
lirected. Wounded, mortally wounded, on the very 
jpot which still smoked with the blood of a favorite 
K)n, the father fell. 

Ah ! had he fallen in the course of nature ; or jeop- 
irdizing his life in defence of his country ; had he fall- 
en — but he did not. He fell in single combat — par- 
ion my mistake — he did not fall in single combat. His 
Qoble nature refused to endanger the Hfe of his antago- 
nist. But he exposed his own life. This^was his 
crime : and the sacredness of my office forbids that I 
should hesitate explicitly to declare it so. He did not 
hesitate to declare it so himself. "My religious and 
moral principles are strongly opposed to duelling." 
These are his words before he ventmred to the field of 
death. "I view the late transaction with sorrow and 
contrition." These are his words after his return. 
Humiliating end of illustrious greatness ! "How are 
the mighty fallen !" And shall the mighty thus fall ? 
Thus shall the noblest lives be sacrificed and the rich- 
est blood be spilt? "Tell it not in Gath; publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon !" 

Think not that the fatal issue of the late inhuman 
Interview was fortuitous. No ; the hand that guides 
onseen the arrow of the archer, steadied and directed 
the arm of the duellist. And why did it thus direct it ? 
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As a solemn memento^^KS a loud and awfid warning to 
a community where justice has slumbered — and slum^ 
bered*-and slumbered — while the wife has been rob- 
bed of her partner, the mother of her hopes, and life 
after life rashly, and with an air of triumph, sported 
away. 

AjQd was there, O my God ! no other sacrifice valua- 
ble enough— would the cry of no other blood reach 
the place of retribution and wake justice, dozing over 
her awful seat ! But though justice should still slum- 
ber, and retribution be delayed, we, who are the minis- 
ters of that God who will judge the judges of the world, 
and whose malediction rests on him who does his work 
unfaithfully, we will not keep silence. 



^ LESSON LXXV. 

PASSING AWAY.— A DREAM. 

The fbllowinx beautiful Lyric is from the pen of the Rkt. John 
PiSRPONT, of Boston. It will require a pupil of fine taste and great 
delicacy to give full effect to the exquisite picture of Human Life con- 
tained in the poem. 

Was it the chime of a tiny hell. 

That came so sweet to my dreaming ear — 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy's shell. 

That he winds on the heach so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep, 
And the Moon and the Fairy are watching the deep. 
She dispensing her silvery lights. 
And he, his notes as silvery quite. 
While the hoatman listens and ships his oar, 
To catch the music that comes from the shore — 
Hark ! the notes on my ear that play, 
Are set to words : — as they float, they say, 

"Passing away ! passing away !*' 
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But no ; it was not a fairy's shell 

Blown on the beach so mellow and clear ; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell, 
Striking the hour, that filled my ear, 
^ I lay in my dream ; yet was it a chime 
Fhat told of the flow of the stream of time. 
Por a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a plump little girl for a pendulum swung 
[As youVe sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary Bird swing ;) 
And she held to her bosom a budding bouquet, 
And as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say, 

"Passing away ! passing away !" 

Oh how bright were the wheels, that told 

Of the lapse of time, as they moved round slow ! 
And the hands, as they swept o'er the dial of gold. 
Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo ! she had changed : — in a few short hours 
Her bouquet had become a garland of flowers. 
That she held in her outstretched hands, and flung 
This way and that, as she dancing swung 
In the fidlness of grace and of womanly pride. 
That told me she soon was to be a bride ; — 
Yet then, when expecting her happiest day. 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 

"Passing away ! passing away !" 

While I gazed at that fair one's cheek, a shade 

Of thought, or care, stole softly over. 
Like that by a cloud, in a summer's day made. 
Looking down on a field of blossoming clover. 
The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its flush 
Had something lost of its brilliant blush ; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels, 
That marched so slowly round above her, 
11* 
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Was a little dimmed, — ^as when Evenjjig steals 

Upon Noon's hot face .-Yet one could'nt but love her, 
For she looked like a mother whose first babe lay 
Rocked on her breast as she swimg all day ; 
And she seemed, in the same silver tone, to say, 

"Passing away ! passing away!" 

While yet I looked, what a change there came ! 
Her eye was quenched, and her cheek was wan: 
Stooping and staffed was her withered frame, 
Yet just as busily swung she on ; 
The garland beneath her had fallen to dust. 
The wheels above her were eaten with rust, 
The hands, that o'er the dial swept, 
Grew crooked and tarnished, but on they kept, 
And still there came that silver tone 
From the shrivelled lips of the toothless crone/— 
(Let me never forget till my dying day 
The tone or the burden of her lay,) 

"Passing away ! passing away !'* 
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LESSON LXXVI. 

THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 

The following AUegory, when explained to the pupil, aa, it is hardly 
necessaiy to say, every piece should be before it is spoken, affords a 
good exercise. The orders must be given distinctly, and the piece 
must not be hurried. The author is unknown to the Editor. 

Launch thy bark, marines ! 

Christian, God speed thee. 
Let loose the rudder bands ! 

Good angels lead thee. 
Set thy sails warily ! 

Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily — 

Christian, steer home ! 

Look to the weather bow ! 

Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now ! 

Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail, then^ ! 

Hold the helm fast ! 
So ! let the vessel wear — 

There swept the blast. 

What of the night, watchman ? 

What of the night? 
"Cloudy — all quiet — 

No land yet — all's right." 
Be watchM, be vigilant ; 

Danger may be 
At an hour when all seems 

Securest to thee. 

How gains the leak so fast ? 

Clear out the hold ! 
Hoist up thy merchandise, 

Heave out thy gold ! 
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There let the ingots go ! 

Now the ship rights : 
Hurra ! The harbor's near — 

Lo ! the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet 

At inlet or island ! 
Straight for the beacon steer ; 

Straight for the highland ! 
Crowd all thy canyass on, 

Cut through the foam : 
Christian, cast anchor now — 

Heaven is thy home ! 



LESSON LXXVII. 

EXCELSIOR. 

The word Excelsior is a Latin comparative, meaning mare exalted or 
more eubUme. As used in the following piece by Professor Long- 
fellow, it implies that the youth had a loity aim, which no difficulty, 
no danger could repress. Happy the youth, who in ascending the heights 
of knowledge and yirtue, resolves to imitate the mountain youth, aixi 
whatever eminence he m^ attain, is only the more induced to ciy 
ExceUior ! ExcELSiOR ! The sentiment is exactly that of Pan], when 
he says, fPhilippiaos IIL 13,) ''Forgetting those things that are be- 
hind, ana reacning forth unto those things that are before, I press 
toward the mark," &c. 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device — I 

Excelsior ! I 

His brow was sad, his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior ! 
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In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright : 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior. 

"Try not the Pass !" the old man said : 
"Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide !" 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior ! 

"Oh, stay," the maiden said, "and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !" 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

"Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ! — 
Beware the awful avalanche !" 
This was the peasant's last * good night,' 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless but beautiful, he lay. 
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And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star ! 
Excelsior ! 



LESSON LXXVIII. 
THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWA!tfP. 

The following Legend, or Doubtful Narrative, was written by HooRi, 
the Irish poet. The Dismal Swamp lies on the borders of Yirginia and 
North Carolina, is now crossed by a canal, and is said not to be so 
gloomy a plac« as its name implies. 

They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 
She has gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long by a fire-fly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 

And the white canoe I soon shall see, 

And the paddle I soon shall hear, 
And long and loving our lives shall be. 
And rU hide the maid in a cypress tree, 

When the footstep of Death is near. 

Off to the Dismal Swamp he speeds, 

His path was rugged and sore ; 
Through tangled jumper, beds of weeds. 
And many a fen where the serpent feeds, 

And man never trod before. 

And when on the earth he sunk to sleep, 

If slumber his eyelids knew. 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew. 

And near him the she wolf stirred the brake, 
The copper snake breathed in his ear ; 
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Till he, starting, cried, from his dream' awake, 
" when shall I see the dusky lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear ?" 

He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 

Quick o'er its surface played. 
Welcome ! he cried, my dear one's light ; 
And the dim shore echoed for many a night 

The name of the death-cold maid. 

Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark. 

Which carried him oiF from the shore ; 
Far he followed the meteor spark, 
The wind was high and the night was dark. 
And the boat returned no more. 

But oft in the Indian hunter's camp 

This lover and maid so true. 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp. 

And paddle their white canoe. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

KORNER'S ADDRESS TO HIS HORSE. 

Charles Theodore K3rnbr, the author of the poem of which 
the foilowing is a translation, was a young poet of great promise, who 
took up anns when Germany was invaded by the French under Na- 
poleon, and who was killed in a skirmish in 1813. His name is pro- 
DooAced Kertter. 

My horse, my horse — ^to arms ! to arms ! 

Upon us looks the world : — 
Our foes with threats and loud alarms, 

Their deadly hate have hurled. 
My horse, my horse — ^the night is gone, 

There is thy oaken wreath ; — 
Arouse, arouse ! and bear me on, 

Where sabres deal forth death. 
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Away ! away ! my charger bear 

Thy fire and courage high ; 
No dangers now must raise a fear, 

How thick soe'er they lie. 
Behind we've many a pang and sigh, 

From loves and home adored ; 
In front we've death or victory, — 

Beside us, our good sword. 

Howe'er, my charger, fate decree. 

To conquer or to fall, 
Above our fortunes let us be, 

And bravely dare them all. 
Follow the path to liberty, 

Though through the grave it lead 
O'er conquests blood red summit high. 

What reck we how it speed ? 

My horse, my horse, to victory ! 

Who heeds a vaimting foe ? 
Heaven is for us, it fires thy eye, 

And nerves me for the blow. 
On, on, my noble courser, on ! 

The storm roars through our land ; 
If thick as hail, and fierce as sun. 

Charge through the foeman's band. 



LESSON LXXX. 

THE THIEF'S FAREWELL TO LONDON. 

There is a great deal of well directed Satire in the following piece 
by BuLWBR, and it is to be regretted that the temptations andfiaciUties 
for crime, which abound in the metropolis of Great Britain, are becom- 
ing too common in the U. States. May it not be long before goveni- 
ments will consider it as much their duty to prevent crime as to pmtith it. 

" Farewell, my beloved London, farewell ! Where 
shall I ever find a city like you 1 Never, till now, did 
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I feel how inexpressibly dear you were to me. You 
lave been my father, and my brother, and my mistress, 
and my tailor, and my shoemaker, and my hatter, and 
my cook, and my wine merchant ! You and I never 
misunderstood each other. I did not grumble when 1 
saw what fine houses and good strong boxes you gave 
to other men. No ! I rejoiced at their prosperity. I 
delighted to see a rich man — my only disappointment 
was in stumbling on a poor one. You gave riches to 
my neighbors; but, generous London, you gave 
those neighbors to me ! Magnificent streets, all chris- 
tian virtues abide in you ! Charity is as common as 
smoke ! Where, in what comer of the habitablf world 
shall I find human beings with so many superfluities ? 
Where shall I so easily decoy from their benevolent 
creduhty, those superfluities to myself? God only 
knows, my dear, dear, darling London, what 1 lose in 
you ! O public charities ! O public institutions ! O 
banks that belie mathematical axioms, and make lots 
out of nothing ! O show rooms, where Frenchmen are 
expected to drink prussic acid like water ! O merci- 
ful spectators, who pursue the said Frenchmen to coal- 
holes if they refuse to be poisoned ! O ancient con- 
stitution, always to be questioned ! O speculations ! 
companies ! usury laws, which guard against 
usurers, by making as many as possible ! O churches, 
in which no one profits save the parson, and the old 
women that let pews of an evening ! superb thea- 
tres, too small for parks, too enormous for houses ; 
which exclude comedy and comfort, and have a mo- 
nopoly for perfonning nonsense gigantically ! hous- 
es of plaster, built in a day ! O palaces four yards 
high, with a dome in the middle meant to be invisible ! 
shops worth thousands, and shop-keepers not 
worth a shilling ! system of credit, by which beg- 
gars are princes, and princes are beggars ! O impris- 
onment for debt, which lets the horse be stolen, and 
12 
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then locks up the bridle ! O sharpers, bubbles, sena^ 
tors, beaux, taverns, clubs, houses private and public! 
O London, in a word, receive my last adieu! Long 
may you flourish in peace and plenteousness ! Ma^ 
your knaves be witty, and your fools be rich! Maj 
you alter only two things — ^your accursed tricks o| 
transporting and hanging ! These are your sole faults j 
but for these, I should never desert you. — ^Adieu I" I 



LESSON LXXXI. 

BAJADOS. 

The following well drawn picture of a single scene of the thoui_ 
that distinguished the bloody campaigns of tne Peninsula, as the wsri 
of the French for the conouest of Spain, under Napoleon, are callei 
may contribute to set the norrid trade of war in its true light. TW 
boy who had shot a thousand birds was cured of his passion for sudj 
sport by seeing a wounded linnet die in his haiid. Tne author of M 
piece is Albin. Bivouac is a French word pronounced bw-oo-ak. 

'T was at Bajados one evening — one evening in May{ 
That we had turned to rest oi elves, after a bloodj 

day. ! 

For the cannon had ceased roaring, and the battle ci]| 

was still; 
And, though beneath a Spanish sky, the air was keeii 

and chill. 
That day there had been meeting — fierce meeting 

the plain ; 
That day full many an eye had closed, to open noi 

again. i 

But now the mighty shock had passed, the trumpet ha^ 

rung out, — j 

And the British banner flapped above each fortifiel 

redoubt ; 
And we set ourselves that evening— -that evening W 

the board, 
And unto God we gave our thanks— to our protecting 

Lord : 
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And we called the muster over— one answered not our 

call: 
Twas the youngest, and the bravest, and the noblest of 

us all! 

He had gone forth at morning, with the bugle's first 

shrill sound — 
Ee had gone forth at morning, with a smile and with a 

bound, 
ks he took his sabre from the wall, and wared it in 

the air : 
But at night his place was empty, and untenanted his 

chair. 
By torch-light, then, we sought him — we sought him 

on the plain, 
[God grant that we may never look on such a sight 

again !), 
Mid the moaning^ and the tortured, and the d3dng, and 

the dead, 
Who were lying, heaped together, on their green and 

grassy beih.i: 
And at last we stuH|bi d o'er him, for the stars were 

waxing pale, ' 
And our torches flared, and flickered in the breathing 

of the gale. 

Ten paces from his comrades, he was lying all alone, 
Half shrouded in the colors, with his head upon a stone. 
There was little blood upon him, and yet his cheek 

was white. 
And his hair was twined and matted by the moisture 

of the night : 
H[e was breathing when we fou?^ him, but his breath 

was spent and weak, 
^d though he strove to thank us, he could neither 

sigh nor speak. 
We lifted him, we carried him, it was a weary track, 
\.nd we laid him down, all tenderly, within our bivouac. 
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He was dead long ere we laid him — ere we laid him 

on the ground ; 
But perhaps he had not suffered, for he died without a 

sound. 

Then we turned again in sadness — ^we turned unto the 

board, 
And each man put off his mantle, and his helmet, and 

his sword : 
And, with the dead before us, by the blaze of the red 

pine. 
We strove to pass the wine-cup, and to drain the ruby 

wine. 
But our revel was a sad one : so awhile in prayer we 

kneeled, 
And then slumbered till the morning called us forth 

unto the field ; 
Then we called our muster over, and one answered not 

our call ; 
'Twas the youngest, and the bravest, and the noblest of 

us all! 



LESSON LXXXII. 

THE ARAB'S FAREWELL TO HIS HORSE. 

The following characteristic picture of the attachment of tbe Arab 
to his steed, was written by the Hon. Mbs. Norton. The word 
mirage is pronounced me-rahze, the 2 as in azure. It is French, and is 
the name given to an optical deception by which objects on the water or 
in a damp atmosphere appear nearer or higher than they really are. 

My beautiful ! my beautiful ! that standest meekly by, 
With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and dark 

and fiery eye ; 
Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy winged 

speed — 
I may not mount on thee again — ^thou'rt sold, my Arab 

steed ! 
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Pret not with that impatient hoof — snuff not the breezy 

wind — 
The farther that thou fliest now, so far am I behind ; 
rhe stranger hath thy bridle rein — ^thy master hath 

his gold — 
fleet limbed and beautiful ! farewell ! thou'rt sold, my 

steed, thou'rt sold ! 

Parewell ! those free, untired limbs, full many a nu)e 

must roam, 
To reach the chill and wintry sky, which clouds the 

stranger's home ; 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy com and 

bed prepare ; 
The silky mane I braided once, must be another's care ! 
rhe morning sun shall dawn again, but never more 

with thee 
Shall I gallop through the desert paths, where we were 

wont to be ; 
Evening shall darken on the earth ; and o'er the sandy 

plain 
Some other steed, with slower step, shall bear me 

home again. 

Yes, thou must go ! the wild, free breeze, the brilliant 

sun and sky. 
Thy master's home — ^from all of these, my exiled one 

must fly. 
Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy step 

become less fleet, 
hjui vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, thy master's hand 

to meet. 
3iily in sleep shall I behold that dark eye, glancing 

bright, 
3nly in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and 

light; 

12* 
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And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer 

thy speed, 
Then must I, starting, wake, to feel — ^thou'rt sM^ my 

Arab steed ! 

Ah ! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may 

chide, 
Till foam wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy 

panting side ; 
And the rich blood that's in thee swells, in thy indignant 

pain. 
Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count each 

startled vein. 
Will they ill-use thee ? If I thought — ^but no, it can 

not be — 
Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed ; so gentle, yet so 

free! 
And yet, if haply when thou'rt gone, my lonely heart 

should yearn — 
Can the hand, which casts thee from it now, conmiand 

thee to return ? 

Return ! alas ! my Arab steed ! what shall thy master 

do. 
When thou, who wert his all of joy, hast vanished 

from his view ? 
When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and, through 

the gathering tears, 
Thy bright form, for a moment, like the false miragii 

appears. 
Slow and unmounted will I roam, with weary foot alone, 
Where with fleet step, and joyous bound, thou oft hast 

borne me on ; 

And, sitting by the pyramids. 111 pause and sadly think, 
" It was here he bowed his glossy neck, when last I 

saw him drink !" 
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When hist I saw thee drink ! away ! the feyered dream 

is o'er — 
I could not live a day, and know, that we should meet 

no more ! 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! for hunger's power 

is strong— 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! but I have loved too long. 
Who said that I had given thee up ? who said that thou 

wert sold ? 
Tis false — 'tis false, my Arab steed ! I fiing them 

back their gold ! 
Thus, thus, I leap upon thy back, and scour the dis- 
tant plains ; 
Away ! who overtakes us now, may claim thee for his 

pains ! 



LESSON LXXXIII. 
VANITY FAIR. 

The following Satire was written by Thomas H. Bayly, of Eng- 
land, who probably took the idea from the description of Vanity Fair in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, a popular religious Allegory or Dream, written 
by John Bun y an, an English Tinker of remarkable talent m that style 
of compositions. 

To Vanity Fair all my neighbors have been. 
To see all the sights that were there to be seen ; 
Old and young, rich and poor, were all hurrying there, 
To pick up a bargain at Vanity Fair ! 

A very rich man ostentatiously came, 
To buy with his lucre a liberal name ; 
He published his charities everywhere. 
And thought he bought virtue at Vanity Fair ! 

A lady, whose beauty was on the decline. 
Rather tawny from age, like an over-kept wine ; 
Bought lilies and roses, teeth, plumpers, and hair, 
And emerged, a new person, from Vanity Fair ! 
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Another, so plain that she really resigned 
Pretensions to beauty — save that of the mind, 
Picked up a half-mad, intellectual air, 
And came back quite a genius from Vanity Fair ! 

A soldier came next, and he flourished a flag, 
By sword, gun and bayonet torn to a rag ! 
He had faced the grim mouth of a cannon, to share 
Renown's twig of laurel in Vanity Fair ! 

A mathematician there made up his mind 
To sneer at ail things of a frivolous kind ; 
A circle he vowed was by no means a square. 
And he thought he enlightened all Vani^ Fair ! 

Another, despising refinement and grace, 
Growled at all who were near, with a frown on his face; 
He prided himself on being rude as a bear, 
So he shone the eccentric of Vanity Fair ! 

A ci'devant beau, with one foot in the grave, 
Still followed the ladies, their shadowy slave ; 
Concealing his limp witli a strut debonair, 
He smoothed down his wrinkles in Vanity Fair ! 

The neict was an orator, longing to teach, 
And to cut a great figure by figures of speech ; 
At dinner he sat in Uie President's chair. 
In attitudes purchased at Vanity Fair ! 

One sailed to the Red Sea — and one to the Black ; 
One danced on the tight rope — ^and one on the slack; 
And all were agog for the popular stare, — 
All mad to be lions in Vanity Fair ! 

One raised on new doctrines his personal pride, — 
His pen put the wisdom of ages aside ; 
The apple of Eve after all was a pear ! 
So said the reformer of Vanity Fair ! 
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A poet came last with a fine rolling eye, 

His shirt collar open — ^his neckcloth thrown by ; — 

Such matters complete inspiration declare, 

So he sticks up his portrait in Vanity Fair ! 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

TIME. 

The following stanzas are extracted from the Childe Harold of Lord 
Btkon. The first stanza is what in rhetoric is both an apostrophe and 
an imncationf an address to an unreal being, and a csdling upon him. 
In die fourth stanza are specimens of exclamation and interrogation, aJso 
figures of rhetoric. The measure of the stanza is elsewhere described. 

Oh time ! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorned of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled — 
Time ! the corrector where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love,^— sole philosopher. 
For all besides are sophists, from thy thrift. 
Which never loses though it doth defer — 
Time, the avenger ! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift. 

It is not that I may not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults or mine, the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferred, 
With a just weapon, it had flowed unbound ; 
But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 
To thee I do devote it — thou shalt take 
The vengeance which shall yet be sought and found. 
Which if / have not taken for the sake — 
But let it pass — I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 

And if my voice break forth, 't is not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered : let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow. 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak ; 
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But in this page a record will I seek. 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes ; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fullness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 

That curse shall be forgiveness. — Have I not — 
Hear me, my mother Earth ! behold it, Heaven ! — 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 
Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapped, name blighted, life's life lied away? 
And only not to desperation driven. 
Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain : 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain, 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and time, and breathe when I expire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their softened spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky nqw, the late remorse of love. 



LESSON LXXXV. 
SYMPATHY. 

The following amusing Satire upon what may be called poetical de- 
spair or affected misanthropy, was written by the excellent Bishop 
Hbber. The pupil must be careful to distinguish the speakers by s 
suitable yariation of voice. 

A knight and a lady once met in a grove. 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by. 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 
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" never was knight such a sorrow that bore !" 
" never was maid so deserted before !" 
" From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company I" 

They searched for an eddy that suited the deed, 
But here was a bramble and there was a weed ; 
" How tiresome it is !" said the fair with a sigh ; 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 

They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight ; 
How fair was her form, and how goodly his height ! 
" One mournful embrace !" sobbed the youth, " ere we 

die!" 
So kissing and crying kept company ! 

** 0, had I but loved such an angel as you !" 
" 0, had but my swain been a quarter as true !" 
" To miss such perfection how blinded was I !" 
Sure now they were excellent company ! 

At length spoke the lass, 'twixt a smile and a tear, 
" The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 
When summer returns vie may easily die, 
Till then let us sorrow in company !" 



LESSON LXXXVI, 

THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING. 

The wit of the following piece lies in its puna, whieh have been 
explained at lesson 67. It may be necessary for the teacher to explain 
to the young pupil the point of each pan, although it is marked as far 
as practical^ by italic letters. Campbell ia pronounced Camd. 

How hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend, that is, to lose, their books. 

Are snared by anglers — ^folks that fish 
With literary hooks. 
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A circulating library 

Is mine — my birds are flown ; 
There's one odd volume left, to be 

Like all the rest, — ^a — lone. 

New tales and novels you may shut 

From view — 't is all in vain ; 
They're gone — and though the leaves " are cuty^ 

They never " come again." 

For pamphlets lent, I look aroimd ; 

For tracts, my tears are spilt ; 
But when they take a book that's bound, 

'T is surely extra^guilL 

O'er everjrthing, however slight, 

They seized some airy trammel ; 
They snatched my " Hogg"^ and " i^oa:," one night, 

And pocketed my " CampbelU* 

They picked my " Locke,^^ to me far more 

Than patent locks are worth ; 
And now my losses I deplore 

Without a " Home^^ on earth. 

If once a book you let them lift. 

Another they conceal ; 
For though I caught them stealing " Swift,''* 

As swiftly went my " Steele.** 

" Hope** is not now upon my shelf. 

Where late he stood elated ; 
But what is strange, my " Pope** himself 

Is excommunicated. 

My life is wasting fast away — 
To suffer from these shocks ; 
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And though I've fixed a lock on " Grayy^ 
There's grey upon my locks. 

But still they've made me slight returns, 

And thus my griefs divide ; 
For, oh ! they've cured me of my " BurnSy^ 

And eased my " Akenside,^ 

But more, I think, I shall not say. 

Nor let my anger bum* 
For as they never found me " Gay" 

They have not left me " Sterne:' 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

THE APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. 

The fbllowiiiggood natured hit at the new science, was taken from 
the LiTBBjkSY Gazbttb. It must be spoken by a lad, and that not 
a yoQQ^ 4me. The Gennan name of Spurzheim is pronounced Spwriz- 
wme. 

Away with all doubt and misgiving. 

Now lovers must woo by the book — 
There's an end to all trick and deceiving, 

No man can be caught by a look. 
Bright eyes or a love-breeding dimple, 

No longer their witchery fling : 
That lover indeed must be simple 

Who yields to so silly a thing. 

No more need we fly the bright glances 
Whence Cupid shot arrows of yore : 

To skulls let us limit our fancies, 
And love by the lumps we explore ! 

Oh, now we can tell in aminute 

What fate will be ours when we wed : 
13 
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The heart has no passion within it 
That is not engraved on the head. 

The first time I studied the science 

With Jane, and I can not tell how, 
'T was not till the eve of alliance 

I caught the first glimpse of her brow. 
Causality finely expanding, 

The largest, I happened to see ; 
Such argument's far too commanding, 

Thought I, to be practised on me. 

Then Nancy came next, and each feature 

As mild as an angel's appears ; 
I ventured, the sweet little creature. 

To take a peep over her ears j 
Destructiveness, terrible omen. 

Most vilely developed did lie I 
(Though perhaps it is common in women. 

And hearts may be all they destroy.) 

The organ of Speech was in Fanny ; 

I shuddered, — 'twas terrible strong I 
Then fled, for I'd rather that any 

Than that to my wife should beloag. 
Locality, slily betra3ring 

In Helen a passion to roam, 
Spoke such predilection for straying,-^^ 

Thought I— she'll be never at home^ 

At length 'twas my lot to discover 

The finest of skulls, I believe. 
To please or to puzzle a lover, 

That Spurzheim or Gall could conceive. 
'Twould take a whole age to decipher 

The bumps upon Emily's head ; 
So I said, I will settle for life here. 

And study them — after I wed. 
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LESSON LXXXVIII. 

MY VERY PARTICULAR FRIEND. 

The mntaiations in the following piece must be pointed oat to the 
iDpil that the fnoniter of expressing them may convey their full meaning. 
Severe remarks are called Satirey but when the expression conveys a 
aeaning different from the more obvious sense of the words, it becomes 
Irony. Eveiy compliment is censure. The Author of the piece is 
tf iss L0UI84. H. Sheridan of England. 

Are you struck with her figure and face ? 

How lucky you happen to meet 
With none of ^e gossipping race 

Who dwell in this horrible street ! 
They of slanderous hints never tire, 

/ love to approve and commend, 
And the lady you so much admire, 

Is my very particular friend ! 

How charming she looks — ^her dark curls 

Really flow with a natural air. 
And the beads might be taken for pearls 

That are twined in that beautiful hair ; 
Then what tints her fair features o'erspread — 

That she uses white paint some pretend ; 
But believe me, she only wears red — 

She's my very particular friend ! 

Then her writings — ^her exquisite rhjrme 

To posterity surely must reach, 
(I wonder she finds so much time, 

With four little sisters to teach !) 
A critic in Blackwood, indeed. 

Abused the last poem she penned ; 
The article made my heart bleed — 

She's my very particular friend ! 

All her chance of a portion is lost. 
And I fear shell be single for life — 
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Wise people will count up the cost 

Of a gay and extravagant wife. 
But 'tis odious to marry for pelf, 

(Though the times are not likely to mend,) 
She's a fortune beside in herself ; 

She's my very particular ^>»i / 

That she's somewhat sarcastic and pert, 

It were useless and vain to deny ; 
She's a little too much of a flirt, 

And a slattern when no one is nigh. 
From her servants she constantly parts, 

Before they have reached the month's end ; 
But her heart is the kindest of hearts — 

She's my very particular friend ! 

Oh ! never has pencil or pen 

A creature more exquisite traced ; 
That her style does not take with the men, 

Proves a sad want of judgement and taste : 
And if to the sketch I give now, 

Some flattering touches I lend, 
Do for partial aflfection allow — 

She's my v-e-r-y particular friend ! 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

CUPID'S ARROW. 

Cupidf the fabled god of Love, was the son of Venw, the goddess of 
beauty, and is usually represented with a bow and arrow aiming tf 
hearts. Hymen^ the god of marriage, was represented with a torch. 
Vulcan was the blacksmith god, who made the armor of the others. 
An arrow made heavier by some metal affixed to it or o^neealed in it, 
is said to be ladeoj or loaded, and cuts the air with more steadiness uid 
certainty. This satire upon interested love may also be called an ii- 
Ugcry. It was written by Miss E. Cooke. 

Young Cupid went storming to Vulcan one day. 
And hespught him to look at his arrow, 
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•* T is useless," he cried ; " you must mend it, I say ; 

' T isn't fit to let fly at a sparrow. 
There's something that's wrong in the shaft or the dart, 

For it flutters quite false to my aim ; 
^T is an age since it fairly went home to the heart, 

And the world really jests at my name. 

*'I have straightened, I've bent, I've tried all, I declare, 

I've perfumed it with sweetest of sighs ; 
Tis feathered with ringlets my mother might wear. 

And the barb gleams with light from young eyes ; 
But it falls without touching. — ^I'U break it, I vow. 

For there's Hymen beginning to pout ; 
He's complaining his torch bums so dull and so low 

That Zephyr might puff" it right out." 

Little Cupid went on with his pitiful tale, 

TiU Vulcan the weapon restored, 
" There, take it, young sir ; try it now — ^if it fail, 

I will ask neither fee nor reward." 
The urchin shot out, and rare havoc he made ; 

The wounded and dead were untold ; 
But no wonder the rogue had such slaughtering trade, 

For the arrow was laden with gold. 



LESSON XC. 

FLIRTATION. 

The following piece was taken from the New Monthly Magazine, 
but the author was not indicated. The piece should be spoken by an 
advanced female pupil, and gnat care must be taken to give full eflfect 
Xo the last of each stanza. Vive t amour is pronounced Veev lam-oor. 

Was I right, or was I not ? 

The age exact I cannot tell, 
But 't was some time in teens, I wot, 

That I came out a dashing helle. 
13* 
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My mother called me " hare hrained chit,'' 

But that I heeded ne'er a jot, 
For little Miss must flirt a hit. 

Was I right, or was I not ? 

Away I sparkled in the ring. 

And soon was known as false and fair. 
Oh ! 'tis a dear delighl;fiil thing 

When first we make a swain despair. 
There was young Frederick all on fire, 

Who vowed and swore— I know not what— 
Of course I left him to expire — 

Was I right, or was I not ? 

Dear me ! I felt a trifle sad, 

When all cried out, " what have you done !" 
For sure enough I loved the lad : 

But who'd take up with number one ? 
So, vive Vamour I I gaily cried. 

And he, poor wretch, was soon forgot. 
For I'd a hundred sparks beside. 

Was I right, or was I not ? 

Some shook their heads, but I had skill : 

Lovers and friends I went on winning. 
What will you have ? I flirted still. 

Because I flirted at begiiming. 
A long gay train I led away ; 

Young Cupid sure was in the plot : 
I thought the spell would last for aye. 

Was I right, or was I not ? 

But now 'tis come into my head 
That I must grow discreet and sage. 

For there are hJnts my charms have fled, 
And I approach " a certain age." 
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So the next offer — that's my pL 

111 nail, decisive on the spot ; 
Tis time that Pd secured my man. 

Am I right, or am I not ? 

But ah ! though gladly Pd say « Yes," 

The looks of all the men say " No." 
"Who would have thought 'twould come to this ? 

But mother says, " I told you so !" 
Friends, lovers, danglers, now are gone ; 

Not one in left of all the lot. 
And Pm a " maiden all forlorn !" 

Is it right, or is it not ? 



LESSON XCI. 
THE FRATERNITY OF MAN. 

The following lines were written by H akrikt Martinbav of Eng- 
land. They apply more forcibly to her own country than to ours, but 
eren here they nave an application by no means creditable to a coun- 
try claiming to be free from the abuses of the old world. 

All men are equal in their hirth. 

Heirs of the earth and skies ; 
All men are equal when that earth 

Fades from their dyiag eyes. 

All wait alike on Him whose power 

Upholds the life He gave ; 
The sage within his star-lit tower — 

The savage in his cave. 

God meets the throngs who pay their vows 

In courts their hands have made ; 
And hears the worshipper who bowB 

Beneath the plaintain shade. 
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'Tis man alone who difference sees, 

And speaks of high and low ; 
And worships those, and tramples these. 

While the same path they go. 

O ! let man hasten to restore 

To all their right of love ; 
In power and wealth exult no more ; 

In wisdom lowly move. 

Ye great ! renomice your earth-bom pride ; 

Ye low ! your shame and fear ; 
Live as ye worship, side by side ; 

Your common claims revere. 



LESSON XCII. 

THE MOURNERS. 

The following tribute to Filial Love is from the pen of Miss E. 
Cooke, of England. The Personification of Death is a common figure, 
but it is singular that while the English poets uniformerly spealc ^him 
as a Man, the French uniformly represent Death as a Woman. 

King Death sped forth in his dreaded power 

To make the most of his tyrant hour ; 

And the first he took was a white robed-girl, 

With the orange bloom twined in each glossy curL 

Her fond betrothed hung over the bier, 

Bathing her shroud with the gushing tear : 

He madly raved, he shrieked his pain, 

With frantic speech and burning brain. 

" There 's no joy," cried he, " now my dearest is gone, 

Take, take me, Death ; for I can not live on !" 

The valued friend, too, was snatched away, 
Bound to another ifrom childhood's day ; 
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And the friend that was left exclaimed in despair, 

" O ! he sleeps in the grave — ^let me follow him there V* 

A mother was taken, whose constant love 

Had nestled her child like a fair young dove ; 

And the heart of that child to the mother had grown, 

Like the ivy to oak, or moss to the stone ; 

Nor loud nor wild was the burst of woe, 

But the tide of anguish ran strong below ; 

And the reft one turned from all that was light. 

From the flowers of day and the stars of night ; 

Breathing where none might hear or see — 

" Where thou art, my mother, thy child would be." 

Death smiled as he heard each earnest word : 

" Nay, nay," said he, " be this work deferred ; 

111 see you again in a fleeting year. 

And, if grief and devotion live on sincere, 

I promise the^n ye shall share the rest 

Of the beings now plucked from your doating breast ; 

Theuj if ye crave still the coffin and pall 

As ye do this moment, my spear shall fall." 

And Death fled till time on his rapid wing 

Again brought back the skeleton king. 

But the lover was ardently wooing again. 

Kneeling in serfdom, and proud of his chain ; 

He had found an idol again to adore, 

Rarer than that he had worshipped before : 

His step was gay, his laugh was loud. 

As he led the way for the bridal crowd ; 

And his eyes still kept their joyous ray. 

Though he went by the grave where his first love lay. 

" Ha ! ha !" shouted Death, " 't is passing clear 

That I am a guest not wanted here !" 

The friend again was quaffing the bowl, 
Warmly pledging his faith and soul ; 
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His bosom cherished with glowing pride 
A stranger form that sat by his side ; 
His hand the hand of that stranger pressed ; 
He praised his song, he echoed his jest ; 
And the mirth and wit of that new found mate 
Made a blank of the name so prized of late. 
" See ! see ! " cried Death, as he hurried past, 
" How bravely the bonds of friendship last !" 

But the orphan child ! Oh, where was she ? 

With clasping hands and bended knee, 

All alone on the churchyard sod, 

Mingling the names of mother and God. 

Her dark and sunken eye was hid. 

Fast weeping beneath the sunken lid ; 

Her sighs were heavy, her forehead was chill, 

Betraying the wound was unhealed still ; 

And her smothered prayer was yet heard to crave 

A speedy home in the self same grave. 

Hers was the love all holy and strong ; 

Hers was the sorrow fervent and long ; 

Hers was the spirit whose light was shed 

As an incense fure above the dead. 

Death lingered there, and paused awhile ; 

But she beckoned him on with a welcoming smile. 

" There 's a solace," cried she, " for all others to find, 

But a mother leaves no equal behind." 

And the kindest blow Death ever gave 

Laid the mourning child in the mother's grave. 
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LESSON XCIII. 
JESUS CHRIST AN IMPOSTOR !— Editor. 

Some of the points in which the Messiah differed from Mahomet 
aiK^limmpostors, may be seen in the following extract. The Edi- 
tor knows not whether to wonder most at the ingratitude or at the 
absurdity of the charge of imposture that has been brou^t by imbe- 
lieveis. 

It is not unusual for those who would discredit our 
holy religion, to stigmatize its founder as an Impostor ; 
but before we admit the charge, we have a right to ask, 
on whom did he attempt to impose ? What motive had 
he for the attempt ? What means did he empby to 
compass his design? 

Did he wish to impose upon the Priesthood ? His 
language from first to last was " Woe unto you Scribes, 
Pharisees, Hypocrites !-^Did he aim to impose upon 
the Rich ? Then the exclamation, " How hardly shall 
a rich man enter into the kingdom of Heaven,^ was 
either madness or folly. Did he endeavor to impose 
upon the Poor ? If he did^ it was by preaching the 
gospel of patience, hope and encouragement to them ! 

But all Impostors have a motive, and what, it may be 
asked, was that of Jesus ? Did he seek Popularity ? 
With whom? Wiik the mighty? He never called 
them — except to repentance. With the people ? He 
discouraged aU their expectations of politics^ freedom 
through his agency ; and when they boasted of their 
descent^ the glory of a Hebrew, he told them that " God 
could of the stone» raise up such children unto Abra- 
ham." 

Was his motive Wealthl Strange then that he 
should become poor that others might be made rich ! 
Strange that he should heal the sick, restore the blind, 
raise the dead, without fee or reward ! Strange that 
one httle purse, in the hands of the traitor, contained 
so small a treasure that it could not always secure to 
Jesus a place where he might lay his weary head ! 
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Was his motive Power ? He preached to the multi- 
tudes, to be sure, but his text was, " my kingdom is not 
of this world." Was it Ambition ? He only showed 
it by washing his disciples' feet. What was his motive, 
then, for incurring reproach, enduring every privation, 
and suffering a cruel death ? I answer. Love, undy- 
ing Love ! What was his object ? Truths the Truth 
OF God ! 

Call you such an Impostor ? Happy for the world 
had there been more such ! Impostors who spoke not 
their own words, but those of Omniscient Wisdom ; who 
sought not their own good, but the good of others ; who 
came not to condemn the world, but to save it ; who 
obeyed not their own will, but the will of God ; and who 
came not to destroy men's lives, but, like the blessed 
Jesus, to die for them. .^ ,. 



-/ 

LESSON XCIV. 

THE PILOT. 

The following lines, by Gochkan, furnish «n easy exercise for a 
young pupiL 

The waves are high, the night is dark, 

Wild roll the foaming tides, 
Dashing around the straining bark, 

As gallantly she rides ! 
" Pilot ! take heed what course you steer, 

Our bark is tempest driven !" 
" Stranger, be calm, there is no fear 

For him who trusts in Heaven !" 

'' Oh, pilot ! mark yon thunder cloud— 

The lightning's lurid rivers ; 
Hark to tiie wind, 'tis piping loud, — 

The mainmast bendi and quivers ! 
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Stay, pilot, stay, and shorten sail, 

Our stormy tri-saiPs riven !" 
" Stranger, what mattereth calm or gale 

To him who trusts in Heaven ?" 

Borne by the winds, the vessel flees 

Up to that thunder cloud ; 
Now tottering low, the spray-winged seas 

Conceal the topmast shroud. 
" Pilot ! the waves break o'er us fast, 

Vainly our bark has striven !" 
" Stranger, the Lord can rule the blast, 

Go put thy trust in Heaven !" 

Good hope ! good hope ! one little star 

Gleams o'er the waste of waters ; 
Tis like the light reflected far 

Of beauty's loveliest daughters ! 
" Stranger, good hope He giveth thee, 

As He has often given ; 
Then learn this truth, whate'er may be, 

To put thy trust in Heaven !" 



LESSON XCV. 

THE VAIN GOOSE. 

The following Fable i» a free imitation of Cailleau, a modem French 
poet. The original of this and of some other pieces in this selection, 
may be found in the French First Class Book, published by the Editor. 

A Goose, one day, upon the shore 

Was taking airs, as if the sea, 

And land, and sky, had really 
Been made for geese, and nothing more. 
" Fish are but made to cleave the deep. 
The birds through air alone to sweep, 
And beasts on land to run or creep, 
14 
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But," added she, " thank Heaven that I 

Am made to walk, and swim, and fly." 

And then, to show what she could do, 

She waddled on a step or two. 

Or splashed about, or, on her toes, 

She flapped her wings, and thought sjie rose. 

A Dog, who knew the vain old creature, 
Thought this a capital time to teach her ; 
And first he hinted, that true talent 
Most ordinarily keeps silent. 
" Now, if you swam as fishes do. 
Or if you, like the sky-lark, flew, 
And matched the deer upon the plain, 
You might be reasonably vain ; 

But, paddling, waddling, flapping wings, 
I call not swimming, running, flying. 
And I mistake if all your trying 

Will make you skillful in these things^ 
For my part, and my parts are small, 

I'd rather shine in any one. 

As fish and deer and lark have done. 
Than be a Goose in all." 



Children of every thing who know 
A smattering, and nothing well, 
Excuse me if I plainly tell. 

That Goslings into Geese will grow. 
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LESSON XCVI. 

THE PRIZE. 

The following characteristic description of flowers appears best when 
spoken by a young lady neatly and modestly dressed. The writer is 
unknown to the Editor. Anenumesy pronounced a-tieml-o-nees. Rougej 
pronounced Roozh ; the z as in azure. 

Minerva a visit to Flora once paid, 

When the flowers, in a body, their compliments made, 

And charmed with their manners and elegant dyes, 

She promised to give to the fairest a prize, 

Appointed a day when herself should preside. 

And on their pretensions to beauty decide. 

Then the Rose bridled up with a confident air. 

As if she would say, who with me would compare ? 

While the Xi7y, but mewly come out as a bride. 

Whispered long to her sisters, who laughed at such 

pride; 
The Hyacinth studied her wardrobe with care, 
Still puzzled to settle what colors to wear ; 
The Poppy, ashamed of her dull, sleepy eyes, 
Wore a new scarlet dress with a view to the prize ; 
While the Tulip kept flaunting and waving her fan, 
And turned up her nose at the Daffodil clan ; 
Then flocked the Anemones, fair to behold. 
With the rich Polyanthus in velvet and gold ; 
And the Jonquil, with cantelos laced very tight, — 
The hump on her back to conceal from the sight. 
The Buds who were thought by their mothers too young. 
Round their sisters' toilettes, discontentedly hung ; 
There was teasing, and dressing, and prinking enough, 
The pretty Quill Daisies bought each a new ruff* ; 
The stately Carnations stood frizzing their hair. 
And the tall London Pride choosing feathers to wear ; 
The Pink at her mirror was ready to drop. 
And the Snowhall bought rouge at a milliner's shop ; 
While in the same square, at a shoe store so neat, 
The trim Lady Slippers were pinching their feet. 
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Thrifty Lilac complained that her robe was not new, 

But with turning and furbishing thought it might do ; 

While the poor Ragged Lady, who passed for a poet, 

Sat darning her hose, but let nobody know it. 

The Monies hood, who sometimes had furnished a sonnet, 

Was padding and plaiting a fanciful bonnet. 

The Greenhouse Exotics in chariots went by, 

For their delicate nerves feared each frown of the sky, 

While from a low cottage of moss on the plain. 

The Violet looked and admired the bright train, 

Not dreaming to join in a circle so gay. 

Nor supposing that she had a charm to display ; 

Beside a sick babe she preferred to attend. 

Which down to the dust its pale forehead would bend. 

But judge how this splendid conventicle stared. 

When Minerva the prize to the Violet declared ! 

And added, " though beauties and graces were there, 

That modesty ever to her was most fair," 

And loudly pronounced in the hearing of all, 

" That the humble must rise, and the arrogant fall." 



LESSON XCVII. 

THE CALM AND THE STORM CONTRASTED. 

The following description of Alpine scenery, is taken from CkSde 
HaroltTs Pilgrimage^ a poem in which, under this fictitious name, Lord 
Bybon describes his own wanderings. Lake Lemon is more com- 
monly called Lake Constance, The stanza is what is called the jSjpen- 
««rtan, because invented by the earW poet, Spenser j in his chief poem, 
the Fairy Queen. The last line of each stanza is what is called an 
Alexandnne, the unskillful use of which, by poor poets, led Pope to sati- 
rize them in the couplet, 

** A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.** 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwell in, is a thing 
Which warns me with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
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This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distractions ;— once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so 
moved. 

All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : — 
All heaven and earth are still : from the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concentered in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all. Creator and defence. 

The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the night : most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and fair delight — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 't is black— and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 
14* 
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Sky, mountain, river, wind, lake, lightnings ! ye. 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, tmd a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless — if I rest. 
But where of ye, O tempests ! is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some High nest ? 



LESSON XCVIII. 

SCOTLAND'S MOUNTAIN PINE. 

The mountains of Scotland were once inhabited by several inde- 
pendent chieftains, whose followers, called clans, were as brave in war 
as troublesome in peace. Clan-Alpiruj a clan celebrated by Walter 
Scott in his novels and his poem of the Lady of the Lake, had the pine 
tree for its banner. The author of the following lines is unkxkown to 
the Editor, but his poem breathes the spirit of the Highlands. If too 
long, the lines in brackets may be omitted. 

The momitain pine of Scotland ! it liveth in delight. 
Aloft where lightning-banners lead the thunder-^cloud 

of night ; 
Not from the soil that deeply lies in the lowland val- 

lies down. 
Does the pine his sceptered arm extend, or lift his leafy 

crown. 

But on his heritance of heights where the blood-red 
sunsets play. 

Like meteor plumes on a warrior's helm at the close 
of hattle day. 

There — ^there he stands, the mountain king, and a glori- 
ous king is he, 

As he sees with pride on every side his forest-chivaliy. 
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What know they of his glory ? what feel they of his 

pride, 
Or of the loud- wheeled thunder trains that round his 

empire ride — 
They who have never seen him soar where the eagle's 

vision fails, 
From his native Highland heather dark to wrestle with 

the gales ? 

^ Loosed is a flood of sunlight," the gloom is changed 
to gold. 

And the cascades of orchestral sounds their scenic pride 
unfold. 

And, by that lustre, deeply down, each calm romantic 
scene 

Is vistaed oif by sun-touched glades that ope to mead- 
ows green. 

Hath all the Arab's fairy realm a glory like to this — 
Beauty and power and fear and joy in one ecstatic bliss ? 
One glance to those eternal pines when storm clouds 

are unfurled 
Is far beyond the spell-built halls of the Genii's spirit 

world. 

[Pine trees are in Glengary, Glemori^ton, Glenmore, 
Strathglass, Lock-Shiel, Findhom, and calm Lock-Ar- 

kaig's shore. 
And pine trees by the Dee shut out the pale moon's 

pensive star. 
With foliage dark of Invercauld, and the spreading of 

Braemar. 

But over all in pride and strength, and ancientness and 

power. 
Stands firm Clan-Alpine's banner-tree topping the 

mountain tower. 
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Girt by his own dominions — deep rocks and cliffs 

around, 
Unweakened by the tempest's breath or the torrent's 

wasting bound.] 

Then live the pine of Scotland, that dwelleth in delight, 
Up where the lightning banners lead the thunder clouds 

of night ! 
Jjong may its carnival of leaves be joyous in the light, 
While all look up to that kingly tree on his throne of 

ancient might. 



LESSON XCIX. 

SPEECH OF ROB ROY. 

The following speech is taken from the novel of Walter Scott. Rob 
Roy was a chieftain of the Mac Gregors, usually called Clan-Alpine. 
A few words spelled in Scottish fashion have been left unanglicised 
for the piece sounds far betier when pronounced with the Scottish ac- 
cent. 

" You speak like a boy, — like a boy, who thinks the 
auld gnarled oak can be twisted as easily as the young 
sapling. Can I forget that I have been branded as an 
outlaw, — stigmatized as a traitor, — a price set on my 
head as if I had been a wolf, — ^my family treated as the 
dam and cubs of the hill-fox, whom all may torment 
vilify, degrade, and insult, — ^the very name which came 
to me from a long and noble line of martial ancestors, 
denounced, as if it were a spell to conjure up the 
devil with ? 

And they shall find, that the name they have dared 
to proscribe — ^that the name of Mac Gregor is a spell 
to raise 4he wild devil withal. They shall hear of my 
vengeance, that would scorn to listen to the story of mj 
wrongs. The miserable Highland drover, bankrupt, 
barefooted, — stripped of all, dishonored and hunted 
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down, because the avarice of others grasped at more 
than that poor all could pay, shall burst on them in an 
awful change. They that scoffed at the grovelling 
tvorm, and trod upon him, may cry and howl when they 
see the stoop of the flying and fiery-mouthed dragon. 
But why do I speak all this ? — We are a rude and an 
Lgiiorant, and it may be a violent and passionate, but we 
are not a cruel people. The land might be at peace and 
in law for us, did they allow us to enjoy the blessings 
of peaceful law. Can we view their bluidy edicts 
against us — ^their hanging, heading, hounding, and hunt- 
ing down an ancient and honorable name, as deserving 
better treatment than that which enemies give to ene- 
mies ? Here I stand, who have been in twenty frays, 
and never hurt man but when I was in hot bluid ; and 
yet they wad betray me and hang me like a masterless 
dog, at the gate of ony great man that has an ill will at 
me. The heather that I have trod upon when living, 
must bloom ower me when I am dead. My heart would 
sink, and my arm would shrink and wither like fern in 
the frost, were I to lose sight of my native hills ; nor 
has the world a scene that would console me for the 
loss of the rocks and cairns, wild as they are, that you 
see around us. I was once so hard put at by my great 
enemy, as I may well ca' him, that I was forced e'en to 
gie away to the tide, and remove myself and my peo- 
ple and family from our dwellings in our native land, and 
to withdraw for a time into Mac Galium More's coun- 
try. But our hearts amaist broke when we departed, 
and I wad not have the same touch of heartbreak again, 
no, not to have all the lands that ever were owned by 
Mac Gregor." 
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LESSON C. 

THE FATE OF MAC GREGOR. 

The following legend of the Highlands of Scotland was -written by 
James Hooo, the Ettiick Shepherd, as he is usually called. The 
piece is long, but the Editor did not see where it could be shortened 
any more. Most of the allusions in this poem have been explained in 
the preceding lessons. ColqiAowi (pronounced Colhoon) was Laird of 
Luss, or leader of a party opposed to Mac Gregor. By an act of the 
Privy Council in 1603, the Clan of Mac Gregor were ordered to drop the 
name on pain of death for non compliance, and this order was not 
fully revoked till nearly two centuries afterward. The expression, 
" screwed the high heaven," has reference to the spiral flight of certain ; 
birds of prey. The speaker can give the idea by an appropriate ges- j 
ture. 

" Mac Gregor, Mac Gregor, remember our foeman; : 
The moon rises proud from the brow of Ben-Lomond, i 
The clans are impatient, and chide their delay ; ' 

Arise ! let us bound to Glen-Lyon away." 

Stem scowled the Mac Gregor, then, silent and sullen, 
He turned his red eye to the braes of Strath-fillan ; 
" Go, Malcom, to sleep, let the clans be dismissed ; 
The Campbells this night for Mac Gregor must rest." 

" Mac Gregor, Mac Gregor, our scouts have been flying, 
Three days, round the hills of Mc Nab and Glen-Lyon ; 
Of riding and running such tidings they bear, I 

We must meet them at home, else they'll quickly be | 
here." 

" The Campbell may come, as his promises bind him, 
And haughty Mc Nab, with his giants behind him ; 
This night I am bound to relinquish the fray, 
And do what it freezes my vitals to say. 
I have sworn by the cross, by my God, and by all ! 
An oath which I can not, and dare not recall, 
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Ere the shadows of midnight fall east from the pile, 
To meet with a spirit this night in Glen-Gyle. 
Last night in my chamber, all thoughtful and lone, 
[ called to remembrance some deeds 1 had dcme ; 
When entered a lady, with visage so wan. 
And looks such as never were fastened on man. 
I knew her, O brother ! I knew her too well ! 
Of that once fair dame such a tale 1 could tell ! 
Despairing and mad, to futurity blind, 
The present to shun, and some respite to find, 
I swore, ere the shadow fell east from the pile, 
To meet her alone by the brook of Glen-Gyle. 
She told me, and turned my chilled heart to a stone, 
The glory and name of Mac Gregor was gone : 
That the Pine, which for ages has shed a bright halo 
Afar on the mountains of Highland Glen-Falo, 
Should wither and fall ere the turn of yon moon, 
Smit through by the canker of hated Colquhoun : 
That a feast on Mac Gregors each day should be com- 
mon, 
For years, to the eagles of Lenox and Lomond. 
A parting embrace, in one moment, she gave ; 
Her breath was a furnace, her bosom the grave ! 
Then flitting elusive, she said with a frown, 
* The mighty Mac Gregor shall yet be my own !' " 

" Mac Gregor, thy fancies are wild as the wind ; 
The dreams of the night have disordered thy nund. 
Come buckle thy panoply — march to the field. 
Show men, and not spirits, thy helmet and shield ! 
Thy fantasies frightful shall flit on the wing, 
When loud with thy bugle Glen-Lyon shall ring." 

Like glimpse of the moon through the storm of the night, 
Mac Gregor's red eye shed one sparkle of light : 
It faded — ^it darkened — ^he shuddered — ^he sighed, 
" No : not for the universe !" low he replied. 
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Away went Mac Gregor, but went not alone ; 

To watch the dread rendezvous, Malcolm has gone. 

They oared the broad Lomond, so still and serene, 

And deep in her bosom, how awful the scene : 

O'er mountains inverted the blue waters curled, 

And rocked them on skies of a far nether world. 

All silent they went, for the time was approaching ; 

The moon the blue zenith already was touching ; 

No foot was abroad on the forest or hill. 

No sound but the lullaby sung by the rill ; 

Young Malcolm at distance, crouched, trembling the 

while 
Mac Gregor stood lone by the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

Few minutes had passed, ere they spied on the stream, 

A skiff sailing light, where a lady did seem ; 

Her sail was the web of a gossamer's loom, 

The glow-worm her wake-light, the rainbow her boom ; 

A dim rayless beam was her prow and her mast, 

Like wold-fire, at midnight, that glares on the waste. 

Though rough was the river with rock and cascade, 

No torrent, no rock, her velocity staid ; 

She wimpled the water to weather and lee. 

And heaved as if borne on the waves of the sea. 

Mute nature was roused in the bounds of the glen ; 
The wild deer of Girtney abandoned his den. 
Fled panting away, over river and isle, 
Nor once turned his eye to the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

The fox fled in terror ; the eagle awoke. 
As slumbering he dozed in the shelve of the rock : 
Astonished, to hide in the moon-beam he flew, 
And screwed the high heaven till lost in the blue. 

Young Malcolm beheld the pale lady approach, 
The chieftain salute her, and shrink from the touch ; 
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He saw the Mac Gregor kneel down on the plain, 
As begging for something he could not obtain ; 
She raised him indignant, derided his stay. 
Then bore him on board, set her sail, and away ! 

Thougli fast the red bark down the river did glide. 
Yet faster ran Malcolm adown by its side ; 
" Mac Gregor ! Mac Gregor !" he bitterly cried ; 
" Mac Gregor ! Mac Gregor !*' the echoes replied. 

He struck at the lady, but, strange though it seem, 
His sword only fell on the rocks and the stream ; 
But the groans from the boat, that ascended amain. 
Were groans from a bosom in horror and pain. 
They reached the dark lake, and bore lightly away ; 
Mac Gregor is vanished forever and aye ! 



LESSON CI. 

CLAN CONNELL. 

The Pibroch is a sort of wild, martial music among the Scottish 
Highlanders, usually played on the bagpipe. The following spirited 
description of a clan-fathering, previous to battle, is from the pen of 
Walter Scott. The piece should be spoken with great spirit, increas- 
ing to the last in impetuosity. 

Pibroch of Donell Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donell, 
Wake thy wild voice anew. 

Summon Clan Connell. 

Come away, come away ; 

Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array. 

Gentles and commons ! 

Come from the deep glen, an' 
From mountain so rocky ; 
15 
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The war pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlocky. 

Come every hill plaid, 

And true heart that wears one ; 
Come every steel blade, 

And strong hand that bears one. 

Leave the deer, leave the steer. 
Leave nets and barges ; 

Come with your fighting gear — 
Broadsword and targes. 

Leave untented the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 

Leave the corpse uninterred, 
The bride at the altar ! 

Come, as the winds come, 
When forests are rended ; — 

Come, as the waves come. 
When navies are stranded. 

Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster ! 
Chief, vassal, page and groom, 

Tenant and master ! 

Fast they come, fast they come, 

See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle's plimie. 

Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw yoiu: blades ; 
y Forward each man set ! 

Pibroch of Donell Dhu, 
Now for the onset ! 
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LESSON ClI. 

LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

The following Ballad vraa written by Campbell, (pronounced Cam- 
el.) Few modem poets have attempted to write B^ads,\but the ear- 
lier poets seem to nave transmitted to us little else. Percy's collec- 
tions of ancient Ballads has been reprinted in the United States, and 
contains many curious specimens. 

A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And III give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ?" 
" Oh, I'm the chief of Uloa's isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. 

And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together. 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 

His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 
Should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ?" 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" 111 go, my chief — I'm ready ; 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady : 

And by my word the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 
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So, though the waves are raging white, 
ril row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water- wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of Heaven, each face 
Grew dark, as they were speaking. 

And still, as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

The boat has left the stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her. 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amid the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore. 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover : 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 
And one was round her lover. 

" Come back ! come back !" he cried, in grief, 

" Across this stormy water ; 

And 111 forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter ! — Oh ! my daughter !" 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild closed o'er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 
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LESSON cm. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 




The following is part of the Exordium of the Address of Daniel 
Webster at the completion of the Monument, June, 17, 1843. The 
Orator addressed the audience from a stage facing the obelisk, and be- 
tween which and himself were at least fifty thousand anxious listeners 
from every state in the union. Happy the orator selected for this high 
offering of patriotism ! Wonderful the talent that proved equal to the 
occasion ! Fortunate the man, who, like the Editor, was permitted to 
see, to hear, and to feel what he may never expect to witness again. The 
^graving at the head of the lesson faintly represents the scene when the 
Orator uttered the words. There it Stands ! 

A duty has been performed. A work of gratitude 
and patriotism is completed. This structure, having 
its foundations in soil which drank deep of early revo- 
lutionary blood, has at length reached its destined height, 
and now lifts its srnnmit to the skies. 

The Bunker Hill Monument is finished. There 
it stands. Fortunate in the natural eminence on which 
it is placed — ^higher, infinitely higher, in its objects and 
15* 
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purpose, it rises over the land, and over the sea ; and, 
visible, at their homes, to three hundred thousand citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, it stands a memorial of the last, 
and a monitor to the present and all succeeding gene- 
rations. I have spoken of the loftiness of its purpose. 
If it had been without any other design than the crea- 
tion of a work of art, the granite, of which it is com- 
posed, would have slept in its native bed. It has a 
purpose ; and that purpose gives it its character. That 
purpose enrobes it with dignity and moral grandeur. 
That well known purpose it is, which causes us to look 
up to it with a feeling of awe. 

In the older world, numerous fabrics still eidst, rear- 
ed by human hands, but whose object has been lost in 
the darkness of ages. They are now monuments of 
nothing but the labor and skill which constructed them. 
The mighty pyramid itself, half buried in the sands of 
Africa, has nothing to bring down and report to us, but 
the power of kings and the servitude of the people. 
If it had any purpose beyond that of a mausole'um, such 
purpose has perished from history, and from tradition. 
If asked for its moral object, its admonition, its senti- 
ment, its instruction to mankind, or any high end in its 
erection, it is silent — ^silent as the millions which lie 
in the dust at its base, and in the catacombs which sur- 
round it. Without a just moral object, therefore, made 
known to man, though raised against the skies, it ex- 
cites only conviction of power, mixed with strange won- 
der. But if the civilization of the present race of men, 
founded as it is in solid science, the true knowledge of 
nature, and vast discoveries in art, and which is stimu- 
lated and purified by moral sentiment, and by the truths 
of Christianity, be not destined to destruction, before 
the final termination of human existence on earth, the 
object and purpose of this edifice will be known till that 
hour shall come. 

It is itself the orator of this occasion. It is not firom 
my lips, it is not from any human lips, that that strain of 
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eloquence is this day to ilow, most competent to move 
and excite the vast multitudes around it. The real 
speaker stands motionless before us . It is a plain shaft. 
It bears no inscriptions, fronting to the rising sun, from 
which the future antiquarian shall wipe the dust. Nor 
does the rising sun cause tones of music to issue from 
its summit. But at the rising of the sun, and at the set- 
ting of the sun ; in the blaze of noon-day, and beneath 
the milder efiulgence of lunar light, it looks, it speaks, it 
acts, to the full comprehension of every American mind, 
and the awakening of glowing enthusiasm in every 
American heart. To-day, it speaks to us. Its future 
auditories will be the successive generations of men, as 
they rise up before it, and gather round it. Its speech 
will be of patriotism and courage ; of civil and religious 
liberty ; of free government ; of the moral improvement 
and elevation of mankind ; and of the immortal memory 
of those who with heroic devotion have sacrificed their 
lives for their country. 



LESSON CIV. 

SEVENTY SIX. 

The following just tribute to the patriotic spirit of the heroes of the 
Resolution, is nom the pen of Bryant. 

What heroes from the woodland sprung, 
When through the fresh awakened land 

The thrilling cry of freedom rung. 

And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman's iron hand ! 

Hills flung the cry to hills around. 
And ocean, — ^mart replied to mart. 

And streams, whose springs were yet unfound, 

Pealed far away the startling sound 
Into the forest's heart. 
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Then marched the brave from rocky steep, 

From mountain river swift and cold ; 
The borders of the stormy deep, 
The vales where gathered water's sleep, 
Sent up the strong and bold, 

As if the very earth again 

Grew quick* with God's creating breath : 
And, from the sods of grove and glen, 
Rose ranks of lion hearted men, 

To battle to the death. 

Already had the strife begun ; 

Already blood on Concord's plain 
Along the springing grass had run, 
And blood had flowed at Lexington, 

Like brooks of April rain. 

That death stain on the vernal sward 
Hallowed to freedom all the shore ; 

In fragments fell the yoke abhorred — 

The footstep of a foreign lord 
Profaned the soil no more. 



LESSON CV. 

DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The yoang princess, whose sudden death is the subject bf the fol- 
lowing fines by Lord Byron, was the only daughter of George IV., 
and heiress to the throne of England. She was the wife of Leopold, 
now king (^Belgium, and when she and her infant son were so unex- 
pectedly removed, the hope of the British nation seemed for a time 
to be utterly lost. 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou ? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 

* AUve. 
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In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy. 
Death hushed that pang forever : — ^with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy. 
Which filled the imperial isles so full it seemed to cloy. 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made ! 
Thy bridal fruit is ashes : in the dust 
The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions ! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her ! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deemed 
Our children should obey her child, and blessed 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seemed 
Like stars to shepherd's eyes : — 'twas but a meteor 
beamed. 

Woe unto us, not her, for she sleeps well : 
The fickle reck of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, 'till the o'erstrung 
Nations have armed in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late,- 

These might have been her destiny ; but no. 
Our hearts deny it ; and so young, so fair. 
Good without effort, great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother — and now there ! 
How many ties did that stem moment tear ! 
From the Sire's to his humblest subject's breast 
Is linked the electric chain of that despair. 
Whose was an earthquake's, and opprest 
The band which loved thee so that none could love 
thee best. 
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LESSON CVI. 

THE DEATH OF HARRISON. 

General IViUiam Henry Harrison^ the subject of the following beau- 
tiful Elegy by N. P. Willis, after holding many high offices in the 
national and state governments, was chosen President of the United 
States by an immense majority, and died in one short month, after he 
took the oath of office, in the roring of 1841. The White House is that 
occupied by the President at Washington. Cincmnatus was a Roman 
general, who, like Harrisorif was called from his plough to gOYem his 
country. If the piece is too long, the lines between the brackets can 
best be spared. 

What ! soared the old Eagle to die at the sun ! 
Lies he stiff with spread wings at the goal he had won ! 
Are there spirits more blest than the planet of even. 
Who mount to their zenith, then melt into heaven ! — 
No waning of fire, no quenching of ray, 
But rising, still rising, when passing away ? 
Farewell ! gallant Eagle ! thou 'rt buried in light ! 
God speed unto heaven, lost star of our night ! 

[Death ! Death in the White House ! Ah, never before 
Trod his skeleton foot on the President's floor ! 
He is looked for in hovel, and dreaded in hall — 
The king in his closet keeps hatchment and pall — 
The youth in. his birth-place, the old man at home. 
Make clean from the door-stone the path to the tomb : 
But the lord of this mansion was cradled not there — 
In a churchyard far ofl" stands his beckoning bier ! 
He is here as the wave-crest heaves flashing on high — 
As the arrow is stopped by its prize in the sky — 
The arrow to earth and the foam to the shore — 
Death finds them when swiftness and sparkle are o'er. 
But Harrison's death fills the climax of story — 
He went with his old stride — from glory to glory !] 

Lay his sword on his breast ! There's no spot on its 

blade 
In whose cankering breath its bright laurels will fade ! 
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Twas the first to lead on at humanity's call — 

It was stayed with sweet mercy when " glory" was all ! 

As calm in the comicil as gallant in war, 

He fought for his country, and not its " hurrah !" 

In the path of the hero with pity he trod — 

Let him pass with his sword to the presence of God ! 

What more ! shall we on with his ashes ? yet stay ? 
He hath ruled the wide realm of a king, in his day ! 
At his word, like a monarch's, went treasure and land — 
The bright gold of thousands has passed through his 

hand- 
Is there nothing to show of his glittering hoard ? 
No jewel to deck the rude hilt of his sword — 
No trappings — ^no houses ? — what had he, but now T 
On ! — on with his ashes ! he left but his plough ! 
Brave old Cincinnatus ! Unwind ye his sheet ! 
Let him sleep as he lived — with his purse at his feet t 

Follow now, as ye list ! The first mourner to day 
Is the nation — ^whose father is taken away ! 
Wife, children, and neighbor, may moan at his knell*^ 
He was " lover and friend" to his country, as well ! 
For the stars on our banner, grown suddenly dim. 
Let us weep, in our darkness — but weep not for him ! 
Not for him — who, departing, leaves millions in tear» ! 
Not for him — ^who has died ^ of honor and years ! 
Not for him — who ascended Fame's ladder so high 
From the round at the top he has stepped to the sky ! 
It is blessed to go when so ready to die* 
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LESSON CVII. 

MARULLUS'S REBUKE OF THE ROMAN POPULACE. 

This speech is taken from Shakspbarb's play of Julius CmmTi»nd 
is generally called Marcellus's speech. Ceuar and Pompey were ri- 
val generals, but the former was the more successful, subduing Pom- 
pey, and usurping the govenunent of Rome, under the new title of 
Emperor. He was afterwards assassinated by Brutus, Cassias, and 
other conspirators, but the republican fonn of government was never 
restored. 

Wherefore rejoice that Caesar comes in triumph ? 

What conquests brings he home ? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless 

things ! 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome ! 
Knew ye not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops. 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The life-long day, with patient expectation. 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome : 
And when you saw lus chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tyber irembled underneath her banks. 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in her concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best attire ? 
And do you nova cull out a holiday ? 
And do you now strow flowers in his yrsy, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ! 
Be gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 
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LESSON CVIII. 

BEAUTY AND TIME. 

The author of the following Allegory, or Fable, is unknown to the 
Editor. It appears well when spoken by quite a small girl, and it is 
to be hoped tae teacher will seize the occasion to turn her attention 
to things beyond the reach of Time's meddlesome fingers. 

Time met Beauty one day in her garden, 

Where roses were blooming fair ; 
Time and Beauty were never good friends, 
So she wondered what brought him there. 
Poor Beauty exclaimed with a sorrowful air, 
" I request, Father Time, my sweet roses you'll spare ;" 
For Time was going to mow them all down, 
While Beauty exclaimed, with her prettiest frown, 
" Fie ! Father Time ! Oh ! what a crime ! Fie ! 
Father Time !" 

" Well," said Time, " at least let me gather 

A few of your roses there, 
'Tis part of my pride to be always supplied 
With such roses the whole of the year." 
Poor Beauty consented, though half in despair, 
And Time, as he went, asked a lock of her hair. 
And as he stole the soft ringlet so bright. 
He vowed 'twas for love, but she knew 'twas for spite, 
Oh, fie ! Father Time ! Oh ! what a crime ! Fie ! 
Father Time ! 

Time went on and left Beauty in tears. 

He's a tell-tale the world well knows ; 
So he boasted to all of the fair lady's fall, 
And showed the lost ringlet and rose. 
So shocked was poor Beauty, to think that her fame 
Was ruined, though she was in no virise to blame. 
That she drooped like some flower that is torn from its 
clime, 

16 
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And her friends all mysteriously said " it was Time." 
Oh, go ! Father Time ! Fie ! Father Time ! Oh ! what 
a crime ! Fie ! Father Time ! 



LESSON CIX. 
FAIRY TIMES. 

The following pretty tribute to times, the return of which will be 
prevented by the sulvancement of mankind in knowledge and science, 
appears best when spoken by a young pupil. The author is unknown 
to the Editor. 

They may talk as they will, but the fairy times 

Were the pleasantest times of all. 
When up from their dwellings a few dark rhymes 

The genii of earth could call. 
O ! from my heart how Pd pray and vow, 
If rhymes had but half such virtue now. 

Where is the cave, like that dark one, damp. 
Where the gold and the silver shone ? 

And what is the brightest Grecian camp 
To Aladdin's wonderful one 1 

And the modem slippers, — what are they, alas ! 

To the godmother fairy's slippers of glass ? 

O ! for the days when giants wexe rife, 

With their towers and painted halls, 
And heroes, each with a charmer' life, 

Rode up to their castle walls. 
And knocked with a loud and dreadful clang. 
Till the roofs and the gates, and the wild woods rang. 

When the good and the fair as the wizard hand stined 

Were bound in a dreamy spell. 
When maidens spoke, and, at each sweet word, 

Diamonds and roses fell, 
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I wonder if any lady now — 

Could open lier lips and let diamonds flow ? 

When gentle and bright ones with golden hair 

Were wooed by princes in green ; 
And knights with invisible caps to wear, 

Could see and not be seen — 
Are any such knights in green and blue 
To be met with now ? — I wish I knew. 

Oh talk as they will, but the fairy times 

Were the pleasantest times of all, 
When up from their dwellings a few dark rhymes 

The genii of earth could call. 
And O ! how I wish that rhymes again 
Had one half of the power that they had then. 



LESSON ex. 

THE LOVE OF MAN A STEP TO THE LOVE OF GOD. 

The following Apoi^OQUE, or Moral Ftble, is a gem, but the Edi- 
tor is unacquainted with its owner. It is an imitation of the OrietUoL 
Btyle of composition. 

" Abon Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight of his room, 
Making it rich, and Jike a lily in bloom, 
An angel, writing in a book of gold. — 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thpu ?"— -The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, " the names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one V said Abon. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel, Abon spoke more low. 
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But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanished. " The next night 
It came again, vtrith a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of Grod had blessed. 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 



LESSON CXI. 

THE MUSQUETO. 

The following lines are by M'Jilton. They may be spoken by 
quite a small "child. 

Begone you starveling, ill-starred creature. 
So lank of limb and gaunt of feature, 

You luckless, witless, foolish thing ? 
How dare you enter one's upstairs, 

And get upon his ears to sing ? 
And whether he's at books or prayers, 

You come with your eternal song 
Whu-u-a-what, and who can read. 
Or pray with any kind of speed ? 

You spider legged imp ! go long ! 

You tap the saint as well as sinner. 
And good or bad — ^its for your dinner ; 

Their carcasses seem all the same, 
And you are no philosopher, 

To cant and quibble o'er a name, 
And grumble when a word you hear 

Expressed a little out of rule. 
In this the world you imitate, — 
You rob both rich and desolate, 

Nor for the wise forsake the fool. 
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To rhyme much more, its not for me to 
About your manners, friend Musqueto, 

IVe had about as much to do 
With you and yours, as I could wish ; 

And now I must insist that you 
Will go elsewhere and seek a dish ; 

For past misdoings, no amends 
Forever will I ask of thee, — 
JBut if again you visit me, 

I hope youll not invite your friends. 



LESSON CXII. 

THE KATYDID. 

The Katydid is an insect not uncommon in New England, whose 
name is derived from the noise it makes in the evening. The lines 
are from the witty pen of Dr. O. W. Holmsb. 

I love to hear thine earnest voice, 

Wherever thou art hid, 
Thou testy little dogmatist. 

Thou pretty Katydid ! 
Thou 'mindest me of gentle folks — 

Old gentle folks are they — 
Thou sayest an undisputed thing 

In such a solemn way. 

Thou art a female Katydid ! 

I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, 

So petulant and shrill. 
I think there is a knot of you 

Beneath the hollow tree — 
A knot of spinster Katydids — 

Do Katydids drink tea ? 
16* 
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tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do ? 

And was she very fair and young, 

And yet so wicked, too ? 
Did Katy love a naughty man. 

Or kiss more cheeks than one ? 

1 warrant Katy did no more 

Than many a Kate has done. 

Dear me ! Ill tell you all about 

My fuss with little Jane 
And Ann, virith whom I used to walk 

So often down the lane ; 
And all that tore their locks of black 

Or wet their eyes of blue— 
If you will tell, sweet Katydid, 

What did poor Katy do ? 

Ah no ! the living oak shall crash. 

That stood for ages still ; 
The rock shall rend its mossy base, 

And thunder down the hill. 
Before the little Katydid 

Shall add one word, to tell 
The mystic story of the maid, 

Whose name she knows so well. 

Peace to the ever murmuring race, 

And when the latest one 
Shall fold in death her feeble wings, 

Beneath the autumn sun. 
Then shall she raise her fainting voice 

And lift her drooping lid. 
And then the child of future years 

May hear what Katy did. 
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LESSON CXIII. 

THE TEA PARTY. 

The following Satire is by Washinoton Irving. It -will be well, 
if the satire is not lost upon other than tea-parties. Faux pas^ pro- 
nounced /o^miA. 

When the party commences, all starched and all glmn, 
They talk of the weather, their corns, or sit mum ; 
They will tell you of ribbons, of cambric, of lace, 
How cheap they were sold — and will tell you the place. 
They discourse of their colds, and they hem and they 

cough. 
And complain of their servants to pass the time off. 

But Tea, that enlivener of wit and of soul, 

More loquacious by far than the draughts of the bowl 

Soon loosens the tongue and enlivens the mind. 

And enlightens their eyes to ih^ faults of mankind. 

It brings on the tapis their neighbor's defects 

The faults of their friends, or their willful neglects ; 

Reminds them of many a good natured tale 

About those who are stylish, and those who are frail, 

Till the sweet-tempered dames are converted by tea, 

Into character mangier s — Gu^nai-ko-pka-ge' , 

In harmless chit-chat an acquaintance they roast, 

And serve up a friend, as they serve up a toast. 

Some gentle faucc pas, or some female mistake, 

Is like sweet meats, delicious, or relished as cake 

A bit of broad scand^ is like a dry crust, 

It would stick in the throat, so they butter it first 

With a little affected good nature, and cry 

" Nobody regrets the thing deeper than I." 

Ah ladies, and was it by Heaven designed 
That ye should be merciful, loving and land ! 
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Did it form you like angels, and send you below. 

To prophecy peace — ^to bid charity flow ? 

And have you thus left your primeval estate, 

And wandered so widely — so strangely of late ? 

Alas ! the sad course I too plainly can see, 

These evils have all come upon you through Tea, 

Cursed weed, that can make your fair spirits resign 

The character mild of their mission divine, 

That can blot from their bosoms that tenderness true. 

Which from female to female forever is due. 

Oh how nice is the texture, how fragile the frame 

Of that delicate blossom, a female's fair fame ! 

'Tis the sensitive plant, it recoils from the breath, 

And shrinks from the touch as if pregnant with death. 

How often, how often has innocence sighed, 

Has beauty been reft of its honor, its pride. 

Has virtue, though pure as an angel of light, 

Been painted as dark as a demon of night ; 

All offered up victims — an auto defe^ 

At the gloomy cabals, the dark orgies of tea ! 

If I, in the remnant that's left me of life, 
Am to suffer the torments of slanderous strife, 
Let me fall, I implore, in the slangwhanger'a claw, 
Where the evil is open, and subject to law ; 
Not nibbled and mumbled, and put to the rack, 
By the sly undermining of tea-party clack : 
Condemn me, ye gods, to a newspaper roasting, 
But spare me ! oh spare me, a tea-table toasting ! 



LESSON CXIV. 

THE UNION OF THE STATES. 

The following is extracted from Webster's Address at the comple* 
tion of Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1843. Among the audience 
were descendants of Warren, Putnam and Prescott, and a few of the 
hoaiy veterans themselves who bore anns at Concord, Lexin^n and 
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Bunker Hill. The President of the United States, his Cabinet Offi- 
cers, the Governor of Massachusetts and several other States, and 
more than fifty thousand citizens from every part of the Union were as- 
sembled at the base of the monument. This extract is part of the 
oration, of which a previous portion has been given in Lesson 103. 

We have assembled to celebrate the accomphsh- 
ment of this undertaking, and to indulge, afresh, in 
the recollection of the great event which it is design- 
ed to commemorate. Eighteen years, more than half 
the ordinary duration of a generation of mankind, have 
elapsed, since the corner stone of this monument was 
laid. The hopes of its projectors rested on voluntary 
contributions, private munificence, and the general fa- 
701 of the public. These hopes have not been disap- 
pointed. But time and nature have had their course 
in diminishing the number of those whom we met here 
to lay the comer stone on the 17th of June, 1825. La 
Fayette sleeps in his native land, and most of the 
revolutionary characters then present have since de- 
ceased. Yet a few have outlived the troubles and 
iangers of the Revolution ; they have outlived the 
3vils arising from the want of a united and efficient 
government ; they have outlived the pendency of im- 
minent dangers to the public liberty ; they have out- 
ived nearly all their contemporaries ; but they have 
lot outlived, — they can not outlive — the affectionate 
^titude of their country. Heaven has not allotted to 
this generation an opportunity of rendering high ser- 
vices, and manifesting strong personal devotion, such 
as they rendered and manifested, and in such a cause 
as that which raised the patriotic fires of their youth- 
ful breasts, and nerved the strength of their arms. But 
«re may praise what we can not equal, and celebrate 
ictions which we were not born to perform. 

Banners and badges, processions and flags, an- 
lounce to us, that amidst the uncounted multitude who 
lave come up to this duty, are thousands of natives of 
^ew England, now residents in other States. Wei- 
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come ye kindred names with kindred blood ! From 
the broad savannas of the South, from the newer re- 
gions of the West, from amidst the hmidreds of thou- 
sands of men of Eastern origin, who cultivate the rich 
valley of the Genessee, or live along the chain of the 
Lakes, from the mountains of Pennsylvania, and the 
thronged cities of the coast, welcome, welcome! 
Wherever else you may be strangers, here you are all 
at home. You assemble at this shrine of liberty, near 
the family altars, at which your earliest devotions 
were paid to Heaven ; near to the temples of worship, 
first entered by you, and near to the schools and col- 
leges, in which your education was received. You 
come hither with a glorious ancestry of Liberty. You 
bring names which are on the rolls of Lexington, Con- 
cord and Bunker Hill In the seventeen millions of 
happy people, who form the American communit)', 
there is not one who has not an interest in this Monu- 
ment, as there is not one that has not a deep and abid- 
ing interest in that which it commemorates. 

Woe betide the man, who brings to this da/s wor- 
ship feelings less than wholly American I Woe be- 
tide the man, who can stand here with the fires of lo- 
cal resentments burning, or the purpose of fomenting 
local jealousies, and the strifes of local interests, fes- 
tering and rankling in his heart. Union, established 
in justice, in patriotism, and the most plain and obvious 
common interest ; union, founded on the same love of 
liberty, cemented by blood shed in the same common 
cause ; union has been the source of all our glory and 
greatness thus far, and is the ground of all our highest 
hopes. This column stands on Union. I know not 
that it might not keep its position, if the American 
Union, in the mad conflict pf human passions, and in 
the strife of parties and factions, should be broken up 
and destroyed. I know not that it would totter and 
fall to the earth, and mingle its fragments with the 
fragments of Liberty and the Constitution, when State 
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should be sepaiuted from State, and faction and dis- 
membennent obliterate forever all the hopes of the 
foonders of our Republic, and the great inheritance of 
their children. It might stand. But who, from be- 
aeath the weight of mortification and shame that 
ffould oppress him, could look up to behold it ? Whose 
eyeballs would not be seared by such a spectacle ? 
For my part, should I live to such a time, I shall avert 
my eyes from it, forever. 



LESSON CXV. 

TELL ON THE MOUNTAINS. 

The following Monologue ^ or single speech, was taken from an Eng- 
ish compilation, but the author is not known. The second para- 
;rapb contains a fine Apottrophe to Liberty ; the first has two or three 
ine SimUesj or con4)ansons. 

3nce more I breathe the mountain air ; once more 

1 tread my own free hills ! Even as a child 

Idlings to its mother's breast, so do I turn 

To tiee, my glorious home. My lofty soul 

Fhrows all its fetters off: in its proud flight 

Tis like the new-fledged eaglet, whose strong wing 

Soars to the sun it long has gazed upon 

Wth eye undazzled. O ! ye mighty race 

rhat stand like frowning giants, fixed to guard 

My own proud land ; why did ye not hurl down 

The thundering avalanche, when at your feet 

Fhe base usurper stood ? A touch — -a breath, 

Nay even the breath of prayer, ere now, has brought 

Destraction on the hunter's head ; and yet 

The tynxit passed in safety. God of Heaven ! 

SVhere slept thy thunder-bolt ? 

O Liberty! 
rhoTi choicest gift of Heaven, and wanting which 
liife is as nothing ; hast thou then forgot 
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Thy native home ? Must the feet of slaves 

Pollute this glorious scene ! It can not be. 

Even as the smile of Heaven can pierce the depths 

Of these dark caves, and bid the wild flowers bloom 

In spots where man has never dared to tread ; 

So thy sweet influence stiU is seen amid 

These beetling cliffs. Some hearts yet beat for thee, 

And bow alive to Heaven : thy spirit lives, 

Ay, and shall live, when even the very name 

Of tyrant is forgot. Lo ! while I gaze 

Upon the mist that vnreathes yon mountain's brow. 

The sunbeam touches it, and it becomes 

A crown of glory on his hoary head ; 

Oh ! is not this a presage of the dawn 

Of freedom o'er the world ? Hear me, then, bright 

And beaming Heaven ! while kneeling thus I swear 

To live for Freedom^ or with her — ^to die ! 



LESSON CXVI. 

DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIP! 

The unknown author of the following poem called it a Ballad. It is 
a glowina description of a sort of courage to which death is less for- 
midable than submission. It it to be hoped that, before, long men will 
leam the difference between dying to injure and dying to bene6teach 
other ; the difiference between that physical courage which feaisnotb- 
ing, and that moral courage which begins and ends in the fear of God. 
The elements of true Patriotism are as yet but imperfectly undentood. 

What ! have we not another shot 

To thunder o'er the tide ? 
I'd lavish untold gold could we 

Pour but one more broadside. i 

Low droops our shot-torn pennon down ' 

Upon its splintered mast — 
These ragged sails shall never more, 

Seem wings before the blast j 
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" And lo ! she comes — that victor ship, 

In triumph o'er the wav»— 
She comes to sound above our heads 

The death'Dote of the brave. 
But mark ! her decks are dripping blood, 

Her sails are rent asunder — 
Ay, not in vain our last broadside 

Pealed out its parting thunder. 

" We've swept the wave a score of years. 

The monarchs of the sea ; 
And shall we now bow down in shame. 

And clasp the victor's knee ? 
The hand before whose cutlass bright 

The best of foemen fell, 
Shall never droop with manacles 

Within a tyrant's cell. 

" Our hearts are with our gallant bark — 

For many a welcome hour 
She's borne us o'er the ocean wave, 

In all the pride of power. 
Her planks have drank our comrades' blood. 

Our triiraiph they have known, 
And they shall be our fimeral pjrre— 

Her fate shall be our own. 

*' And we will take a last embrace. 
Our war cry raise once more, 

And rend the air in mockery 
Of yon wild cannon's roar. 

'Tis done — our ship is sinking fast, 
Her masts — ^how low they lean ! 

Their yards have kissed the leaping deep- 
Now, Fire the magazine .'" 

17 
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One moment, and above the deck 

The coiling wildfires climb ; 
And they have clung about the flag, 

And round the masts they twine. 
There rose a wild, terrific shout. 

Then one loud, deafening roar, 
And with that vessel's welcome weight 

Old ocean bent no more. 



LESSON CXVII. 

CIRCASSIAN WAR SONG. 

The extraordinaiy resistance of the tribes on the Black Sea to the 
Russian arms, has long since attracted the attention of every man who 
wishes weU to Freedom. Five successive campaigns have scarce ad- 1 
vanced the dominion of the Czar beyond the sea-coast. The Circas- 1 
sians have made furious attacks on several Russian fortresses ; and, I 
colossal as is the strength of Russia, and grasping as is her ambiti<Ha, she 
has hitherto been baffled by these valiant Circassians. The piece is 
taken fiom Blackwood's MAaiziNE. 

A shout from the mountains ! 

The hunters are near, ' 

But their horn is not wound 

For the chase of the deer ; 
The sons of Circassia 

Have clasped on their mail, 
They are blood-hounds that hang 

On the Muscovite's trail. 

We have marched through the midnight 

We marched through the noon, 
At evening we saw 

The grim walls of Aboun ; 
Like a lion it basked 

On the brow of the hill ; 
At midnight it roared, 

But at morning was still. 

We tamed it with fiie, 

And we choked it with blood ; 
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Now, — ^the gore-blackened ground 

Alone shows where it stood. 
Hurrah for the mom 

When proud Ghelendik fell ! 
What cared the Circassian 

For shot or for shell ! 

Though her ramparts were blazing 

With rocket and gun, 
The hearts of the sons 

Of the mountain were one ; 
What if fire came like thunder, 

And balls fell like hail, 
Three thousand white skeletons 

Now tell her tale. 

Pale slaves of the Czar, 

What ye sow ye shall reap ; 
We care not for hunger. 

We care not for sleep, 
We are falcons, — ^we rush 

Up the cannon crowned ridge, 
Our feet are our wings. 

And our bodies our bridge. 

We laugh at your cannon. 

We trample your gold. 
We have rifles and hearts 

That shall never be sold. 
We saw the Black Eagle, 

We see it no more, 
We have reddened its plumage 

In Muscovite gore. 

We have cut off its talons. 

And blunted its beak ; 
Let it frighten the Persian, 

Or feed on the Greek, 
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Let it pounce on the Turk, 
Or tiie Pole in his fen. 

But no heart of Circassia 
Shall gorge it again. 



LESSON CXVIII. 

THE REVELLERS. 

The foHowing Temperance IJyric first appeared in the Ohio Bici- 
W00D8M AN. The Bacchanal is not the first who in < * drinking to life" 
has encoontered death. 

Loud sounds of mirth and joyousness, 

Broke forth in the lighted hall, 
And there was many a merry laugh, 

And many a merry call ; 
And the glass was freely passed around, 

And the nectar freely quaffed ; 
And mady a heart felt light with glee 

And the joy of the thrilling draught. 

A voice arose in that place of mirth. 

And a glass was flourished on high ; 
*^ I drink to Life," said a son of earth, 

" And I do not fear to die ; 
I have no fear — I have no fear — 

Talk not of the vagrant, Death, 
For he is a grim old gentleman, 

And he wars but with his breath. 

" Cheer, comrades, cheer ! We drink to LifC) 

And we do not fear to die !" 
Just then a rustling sound was heard, 

As of spirits sweeping by ; 
And presently the latch flew up. 

And the door flew open wide ; 
And a stranger strode within the hall, 

With an air of martial pride. 
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He spoke : " I join your revelry, 

Bold sons of the Bacchan rite ; 
And I drink the toast you have drank before — 

The pledge of yon dauntless knight, 
Fill high — fill high — we drink to Life, 

And we scorn the reaper, Death ; 
For he is a grim old gentleman. 

And he wars but with his breath. | 

" He's a noble soul, that champion knight, jfc 

And he bears a martial brow ; E 

O, hell pass the gates of Paradise, 1^ 

To the regions of bliss — below !" jj; 

This was too much for the Bacchanal, ^ 

Fire flashed from his angry eye ; f* 

A muttered curse, and a vengeful oath — ^ 

" Intruder, thou shalt die !" ^ 

2 

He struck — and the stranger's guise fell off, jc 

And a phantom form stood there — fi 

A grinning, and ghastly, and horrible thing, << 

With rotten and mildewed hair. • 

And they struggled awhile, till the stranger blew § 

A blast of his withering breath ; 3 

And the Bacchanal fell at the phantom's feet, S 

And his conqueror was — Death. ^ 
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LESSON CXIX. 

THE WATERS. 

The following enthusiastic lines were written by Miss E. Cookb, 
of Enghmd. If spoken by a female pupil, she must be carefid to feel 
all she expresses, and not to relapse for a moment into tameneas. 

What was it tliat I loved so well about my childhood's 

home? 
It was the wide and wave-lashed shore, the black rocks, 

crovmed with foam ! 
It was the sea-gull's flapping wing, all trackless in its 

flight, 
Its screaming note that welcomed on the fierce and 

stormy night ! 
The wild heath had its flowers and moss, the forest 

had its trees, 
Which, bending to the evening wind, made music in 

the breeze. 
But earth, ha ! ha ! I laugh e'en now, earth had no 

charms for me ; 
No scene half bright enough to win my young heart 

from the sea ! 
No ! 'twas the ocean, vast and deep, the fathomless, 

the free ! 
The mighty, rushing waters, that were ever dear to me ! 
My earUest steps would wander from the green and 

fertile land, 
Down where the clear blue ocean rolled, to pace the 

rugged strand ; 
I shouted to the distant crew, or launched my mimic 

bark; 
I met the morning's freshness there, and lingered tiU 

the dark ; 
When dark, I climbed, with bounding step, the steep 

and jutting cliff, 
To see them trim the beacon light that guides the fish- 
er's skiff*! 
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Oh! how I loved the waters, and even longed to be 

A bird, or boat, or any thing that dwelt upon the sea ! 

The moon! the moon! O, tell me, do ye love her 
placid ray? 

Do ye love the shining, starry train that gathers round 
her way ? 

Look ! and thy soul will own the spell ; thoult feel as 
I have felt, 

Thoult love the waves as I have loved, and kneel as 
1 have knelt ! 

And, well I know, the prayer of saint, or martyr, ne'er 
could be 

More grateful to a God, than mine beside the moon- 
lit sea ! 

And am I changed ? have I become a tame and fash- 
ioned thing ? 

Have I yet learned to sing the joys that pleasure's min- 
ions sing? 

Is there a smile upon my brow, when mixed with fol- 
ly's crowd ? 

Is the false whisper dearer than the storm wail, shrill 
and loud ? 

No! no ! my soul is as it was, and as it e'er will be, 

Loving and wild as what it loves, — ^the curbless mighty 
sea! 



LESSON CXX. 

DRINK AND DIE ! 

The following afiecting lines are said to be written by a Lady as an 
ixcaae for her seal in the cause of Temperance. Her name is un- 
mown to the Editor, but the picture she has drawn of the ruinous ef- 
ects of Intemperance upon domestic happiness, is familiar to evexy 
me. The piece should oe spoken by a young lady. 

Go, feel what I have felt, 

Go, bear what I have borne — 
Sink 'neath the blow a father dealt, 

And the cold, proud world's scorn-- 
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Then struggle on from year to year, 
Thy sole relief the scalding teax. 

Go, weep as I have wept, 

O'er a loved father's fall ; 
See every cherished promise swept, 

Youth's sweetness turned to gall, 
Hope's faded flower strowed all the way 
That led me up to woman's day. 

Go, kneel as I have knelt, 
Implore, beseech and pray — 

Strive the besotted heart to melt, 
The downward course to stay — 

Be cast, with bitter curse, aside. 

Thy prayers burlesqued, thy tears defied. 

Go, hear what I have heard, 

The sobs of sad despair, 
As memory feeling's fount had stirred, 

And its revealings there 
Have told him what he might have been, 
Had he the drunkard's fate foreseen. 

Go to thy mother's side. 

And her crushed spirit cheer. 
Thine own deep anguish hide, 

Wipe from her cheek the tear — 
Mark her dim eye, her furrowed brow. 
The grey that streaks her dark hair now. 
Her toil worn frame, her trembling limb, 
And trace the ruin back to him 
Whose plighted faith in early youth. 
Promised eternal love and truth. 
But who, forsworn, hath yielded ij^ 
This promise in' the deadly cup. 
And led her down from love and light. 
From all that made her pathway bright. 
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And chained her there, 'mid want and strife, 
That lowly thing — a Drunkard's Wife^ 
And stamped on childhood's brow so mild, 
That ¥dthering blight — a Drunkard's Child ! 

Go, hear, and see, and feel, and know 
All that my soul hath felt or known — 

Then look upon the wine cup's glow. 
See if its brightness can atone, — 

Think if its flavor you will try, 

When all proclaims — " 'Tis Drink — and Die /" 



LESSON CXXI. 

THE HALL OF REVELRY. 

The following, though a gloomy view of the House of Mirth, has but 
too much truth in it ; for if none may stay but those whose hearts are 
free from painful reminiscences, from present woes, or anticipated ills, 
the Hall will indeed be deserted. But, although " It is better to go to 
the house of mourning than to the house of feasting," a kind Creator has 
assured us that there is a time to rejoice as well as one to mourn, and 
it is not His fault if man has so perverted his nature and his condition, 
that he seems only " made to mourn." The author is Mrs. Hbmans. 

Ring, joyous chords ! — ^ring out again I 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain ! 

They are here — ^the fair face and the careless heart. 

And the stars shall wane ere the mirthful part. — 

But I met a dimly mournful glance. 

In a sudden turn of the flying dance ; 

I heard the tone of a heavy sigh. 

In a pause of the thrilling melody ! 

And it is not well that we should hreathe 

On the bright spring flowers of the festal wreath ? 

Ye that to thought or to grief belong. 

Leave, leave the hall of song ! 
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Ring, joyous chords !— *ring out again ! 
But what dost thou with the revel's train ? 
A silvery voice through the soft air floats, 
But thou hast no part in the gladdening notes : 
There are bright young faces that pass thee by, 
But they fix no glance on thy wandering eye ! 
Away ! there's a void in thy yearning breast, 
Thou weary man ! wilt thou here find rest ? 
Away ! for thy thoughts from the scene have fled. 
And the love of thi/ spirit is with the dead ! 
Thou art but more lone 'midst the sounds of mirth. 
Back to thy silent hearth ! 

Ring, joyous chords ! — ring forth again ! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain ! — 

But thou^ though a reckless mien be thine, 

And thy cup be crowned with the foaming wine, 

By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud, 

By thine eye's quick flash through its troubled clond, 

I know thee ! — ^it is but the wakeful fear 

Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here ! 

I know thee ! — thou fearest the solemn night, 

With her piercing stars, and her deep wind's might ! 

There's a tone in her voice which diou fain wouldst 

shun. 
For it asks what the secret soul hath done ! 
And thou-— there's a dark weight on thine — ^away ! 
Back to thy home, and pray ! 

Ring, joyous chords ! — ^ring out again ! 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain. 
And bring fresh wreaths ! we will banish all 
Save the free in heart from our festive hall. 
On ! through the maze of the fleet dance, on ! — 
But where are the young and the lovely ? — gone ! 
Where are the brows with the red rose crowned, 
And the floating forms with the bright zone bound ? 
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And the waving locks and the flying feet, 
That still should be where the mirthful meet ? 
They are gone — ^they are fled — they are parted all ! 
Alas ! alas ! forsaken hall ! 



LESSON CXXII. 
THE OLD MAN»S CAROUSAL, 

The foUowing Drinking Song may, perhaps, be called AnacreontiCf 
from Anacreon, a famous Greek Li/ric poet, celebrated for his Odes, 
which are more elegant than moral. Unlike the verses of Anacreon, 
however, the following are calculated to sadden the heart which his 
only tended to corrupt, and to encourage reflection which his attempt- 
ed to drown. They were written by J. K. Paulding. 

Drink ! drink ! to whom shall we drink ? 
To friend or a mistress ? Come, let me think ! 
To those who are absent, or those who are here ? 
To tlie dead that we loved, or the living still dear ? 
Alas ! when I look, I find none of the last ! 
The present is barren — let's drink to the past. 

Come ! here's to the girl with a voice sweet and low, 
The eye all of fire and the bosom of snow, 
Wlio erewhile in the days of my youth that are fled, 
Once slept on my bosom, and pillowed my head ! 
Would you know where to find such a delicate prize ? 
Go seek in yon churchyard, for there she lies. 

And here's to the friend, the one friend of my youth. 
With a head full of genius, a heart full of truth. 
Who travelled with me in the sunshine of life, 
And stood by my side in its peace and its strife ! 
Would you know where to seek a blessing so rare ? 
Go drag the lone sea, you may find him there. 

And here's to a brace of twin cherubs of mine, 
With hearts like their mother's, as pure as this wine. 
Who came but to see the first act of the play, 
Grew tired of the scene and then both went away. 
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Would you know where this brace of bright cherubs 

have hied 1 
Go seek them in Heaven, for there they abide. 

A bumper, my boys ! to a gray-headed pair. 
Who watched o'er my childhood with tenderest care, 
God bless them, andkeep them, and may they look down 
On the head of their son, without tear, sigh, or &own ! 
Would you know whom I drink to ? go seek mid the 

dead, 
You will find both their names on the stone at their 

head. 

And here's — ^but, alas ! the good wine is no more. 

The bottle is emptied of all its bright store ; 

Like those we have toasted, its spirit is fled, 

And nothing is left of the light that it shed. 

Then a bumper of tears, boys ! the banquet here ends. 

With a health to the dead, since we've no living friends. 



LESSON CXXIII. 

LAST WORDS OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

The following characteristic poem was written by Mrs. Sigouenst. 
It must be spoken by an advanced male pupil, with dignity, composure, 
and great deliberation and finnness. 

" He cometh ! Death is here. Leave me alone ! 
Hence ! hence ! Ye shall not see me when I die, 
If die 1 must. I would not that the men 
Whom I have led to battle see me yield 
To any conqueror. Shall my warriors hear 
From this undaunted breast, the gasp, or groan, 
As when a woman dies ? 

How cold the dew 
Starts o'er my temples ! Wipe it not away. 
Shame on your tears! Leave me alone with Death! 
For I will meet him as a brave man should. 
And hurl defiance at him. 
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What is this ? 
Ha ! — He hath smote the lion ! Was it well, 
To steal upon me, in my unanned bed, 
Most potent enemy ? How hast thou cut 
The nerve of that strong arm which used to cleave 
The proudest foeman, like the sapling spray ! 
Oh friends !•— the dimness of the grave doth steal 
Over those eyes, that as the eagle dared 
The noontide sunbeam. Let me hear your voice 
Once more ! once more !" 

In vain ! that ear is sealed 
Which caught the rustle of the lightest leaf. 
Where the close ambush lay. "Come back ! come back ! 
Hear my last bidding, friends ! Lay not my bones 
Near any white man's bones. Let not his hand 
Touch my clay pillow, nor his hateful voice 
Sing burial hymns for me. Bather than dweU 
In paradise with him, my soul would choose 
Eternal darkness and the undying worm. 
Ho ! heed my words, or else my wandering shade 
Shall haunt ye with its curse !" 



LESSON CXXIV. 

SPEECH OF PHILIP OF MOUNT HOPE. 

Philip, of Mount Hope, was the son of Massasoit, the chief sachem in 
the Tiomity of Mussachusetts and Plymouth colonies. He early saw 
that, unless the increase of the English settlers was prevented, the 
extennination of the Indian tribes would be inevitable, and he there- 
fore endeavored to form a confederacy of the savages within the limits 
of New England. The following soeech is supposed to have been 
made at a general council in 1675. Not meeting with the success he 
wiBbed, he attacked the colonies single handed, but was slain in 1676. 
He was a prince of great talents and courage, and, had he been civil- 
ised, would have been considered a patriot, and a martyr to the lib- 
»ityofhis country. 

Well met, associates ! for the last time met. 
Unless ye feel the peril, and are ready 
Now, ere yet another moon goes out, 
18 
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To Strike a blow, quick, sharp, and deep 
As summer's flashing bolt, upon the invader. 
He came a helpless infant, craving food, 
And begging land to rest his foot upon ;— - 
And what return ! The foot so little then, 
Hath grown and spread, and soon will cover all 
Our pleasant lands, and crush us 'neath its tread. 
We ask them to retire, they push us back, 
And pointing to the sim as ne goes down, 
They bid us follow him to the far west. 
Sons of the sires who sleep in yonder graves ! 
How will ye dare to face those sires again, 
"When ye have basely left their sacred bones 
To enrich the cornfields of your taunting foes ? 

Perchance ye'd wait until the cloud that's now 
No bigger than a wren, shall spread its wings 
And darken all the land. Perchance ye still 
Believe the legend old, and do not see 
That our inaction will insure our doom, 
And the fulfilment bring of prophecies 
That else were lying dreams. Perchance ye trust 
The wave that wets our feet will not reach yours. 
All other waves that roll sink back anon, 
But this dread tide shall know no ebb, but swell, 
Advance, and overwhelm the Mohawk and 
The Huron, if it once over pass Mount Hope. 

Perchance ye think their faith, of which they boast. 
Will bid them spare us, check their lust of power, ' 
And make them quit the land which the Great Spirit I 
Gave our fathers. — Madmen ! ye know them not. I 
The very faith which they have dared to offer | 

In lieu of -that our fathers left to us, { 

Has authorized the robbery they commit ; 
With impudent presumption they lay claim 
To every land that worships not as they. 

Perchance ye still believe them spirits. 
Sent to teach us love, humility and just 
Respect for right, and dread of wrong. Ye feel 
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Their lave^ that like the unloosing hug 

Of forest bear, is death. Humility ! 

Ay, such as tigers show, who lowly crouch 

To rise the mightier on their destined prey. 

Respect for right ! They know no right but power. 

The sapling to the blast may bow, and rise 
Again ; but, worse than storms, they lay the axe 
At the forest's root, and hunt ourselves for game. 
It needs no prophet to foretel your doom. 
Unless ye now unite, and strike as one ; — 
For, sure as yon bright orb, that gilds the east, 
Shall travel west, and set in glory there, 
Will our invaders sweep with mighty force 
Across the land, and whelm us in the flood. 

If ye have ancient feuds, forget them now. 
If ye have children, partners, homes, and would 
Not see them fettered, ravished, desolate. 
Strike now ! but if ye move not at the call 
Of country, faith, revenge and holy right, 
Philip shall strike alone ; assured that though 
Your fate his single arm may not avert. 
He and his tribe shall in a glorious death 
Escape your doom. 
Come on then ! let the star 
That guides be Philip ! and your war-cry now 
And evermore, Extermination and Revenge ! 



LESSON CXXV. . 

THE LAST WORDS OF PHILIP OF MOUNT HOPE. 

In 1676, Philip) who had become the tenor of the New England set- 
tlements, was driven into a swamp by Capt. Church, who led the colo- 
nists, and shot by an Indian, who fought with the white men, and 
who, it is said, had been wronged by Philip. 

The Oak of the hills has been felled by the white 
man, but the tree has not fallen until the sun of my 
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country'* glory had gone down. When the stranger 
came, the red man welcomed him. It was the em- 
brace of death. He had no land, and we made room 
for him. He had no com, and we shared our scanty 
hoard with him. He told us that he had been driven 
from home, and we called him brother. He was 
small and we encouraged him ; he was weak and we 
spared him, — ^he talked to us of the Great Spirit, and 
we trusted him. 

When our eyes were opened at last, our hands 
were bound. The serpent had twined around us, and 
the spear of the red man was broken. But the oak 
is not uprooted without a struggle. Philip has sha- 
ken the earth in his fall. When his sun has set for- 
ever, his enemies shall say he was true* He will lie 
down with his fathers without shame, and the dead 
whom he has slain shall throng him to the spirit land. 

When the white man has shorn your hills of their 
forest crowns, and fenced off the free fields of your 
birth right ; when his ploughshare has turned up the 
graves and scattered the bones of your fathers, ye 
shall say that Philip saw the arm that was uplifted, 
but the fear of the white man, and his poison, sealed 
your eyes and palsied your arms. When one by 
one your tribes disappear before the white man, ye 
shall say Philip would have united us, and made all 
our arms as one. When ye have raised the toma- 
hawk over each other, and the foot of the white man 
is on your neck, ye shall say Philip would have made 
our hearts as one. When ye are shrinking before the 
eastern blast, ye shall own that Philip would hare 
withstood it at the sea shore. But the oak is on the 
ground, felled by the arm it sheltered. The red-man 
himself has struck down the hope of his people. May 
the traitor live to record the fate of his race, to be 
the scorn of his accursed ally ; never more to stand 
erect in the image of the Great Spirit, but doomed to 
crawl, like the serpent, at the feet of his destroyer. 
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Plulip has done ! the mists of death shioad the 
hills of our fathers. They disappear, and the fields 
of the Great Spirit open to my idew. Philip sees no 
white man there ; the forests have never bled under 
their axe, and the pleasant hunting grounds have never 
been turned by their plough. Farewell to scenes 
which are no longer to smile in freedom ! Farewell 
to the sun and moon which shall no longer behold the 
glory of the red man ! Farewell to my tribe, I have 
loved them, I have died for them — ^in vain. What ! 
Pale-face ! would you smite the cougar at your feet ? 
Do you fear the tongue when you have palzied the 
arm. O that your accursed race were as one man, 
and the grasp of Philip upon your throat. Farewell ! 
I come ! I come ! 1 come ! 



LESSON CXXVI. 

INDIAN NAMES. 

The ff^owing piece by Mrs. Sioournet, is a just tribute to the 
Indian languages, of which so many delightfully expressiye names 
have been preserred, although few or none of the unfortunate tribes 
remain. The only names about which there is any diversity of pro- 
nunciation are Niagiara^ the first a of which is i)ronounced by some 
as in fat, and by others as in/ofl ; and Missouri, wmch some pronounce 
as if the M were 2«. 

Grant that they all have passed away. 

That noble race and brave ; 
That their light canoes have vanished 

From off the crested wave ; 
That, 'mid the forests where they roamed, 

There rings no hunter's shout ; 
Still their name is on your waters, 

Ye can not wash it out. 

Tis where Ontario^s billow 
Like ocean's surge is curled, 
18» 
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Where strong Niag'ara^s thunders wake 

The echo of the world, 
Where red Missouri bringeth down 

Rich tribute from the west, ^ 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia's breast. 

Ye say their conelike cabins, 

That clustered o'er the vale, 
Have disappeared as withered leaves 

Before the autumn gale ; 
But their memory liveth on your hills, 

Their baptism on your shore, 
Your everlasting rivers speak 

Their dialect of yore. 

Old Massachusetts wears it 

Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 

Amid his young renown. 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 

Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 

Through all her ancient caves. 

Wachusett hides its lingering voice 

Within its rocky heart. 
And Alleghany, graves its tone 

Throughout his lofty chart. 
Monad' nock, on his forehead hoar. 

Doth seal the sacred trust \ 
Your mountains are their monuments, 

Though ye destroy their dust. 
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LESSON CXXVII. 

THE INDIAN'S VOW. 

The following poem no doubt well expresses the feelings of hatred 
and revenge that make so large a part of an Indian's religion. It is to 
be lamented that the whites have not always acted up to the better 
principles of Christianity with equal fidelity. The lines were written 
daiing the Florida war l^ C. Spkrrt. 

Away ! away I I will not hear 

Of aught but death or vengeance now ; 
By the eternal skies, I swear 

My knee shall never learn to bow ! 
I wiU not hear a word of peace, 

Nor grasp in friendly grasp a hand, 
Linked to the pale-browed stranger race, 

That work die ruin of our land. 

Before their coming, we had ranged 

Our forests and our uplands free ; 
Still let us keep unsold, unchanged, 

The heritage of liberty. 
As free as roll the chaiidess streams, 

Still let us roam our ancient woods ; 
As free as break the morning beams. 

That light our mountain solitudes. 

Touch not the hand they stretch to you ; 

The falsely proffered cup, put by ; 
Will you believe a coward true ? 

Or taste the poison draught to die ? 
Their friendship is a lurking snare, 

Their honor but an idle breath ; 
Their smile — ^the smile that traitors wear. 

Their love is hate, their life is death. 

Plains which your infant feet have roved. 
Broad streams you skimmed in light canoe, 
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Green woods and glens your fathers loved — 
Whom smile they for, if not for you ? 

And could your fathers' spirits look 
From lands where deathless verdure waves, 

Nor curse the craven hearts that brook 
To barter for a nation's graves ! 

Then raise once more the warrior song. 

That tells despair and death are nigh ; 
Let the loud summons peal along, 

Rending the arches of the sky. 
And till your last white foe shall kneel, 

And in Ids coward pangs expire — 
Sleep — but to dream of brand and steel. 

Wake — ^but to deal in blood and fire ! 



LESSON CXXVIII. 
O, LET US DIE LIKE MEN. 

The following patriotic lines were written by Libut. 6. W. Pit- 
tin, immediately preceding^ a battle with the Indians in Florida. 
The Editor would not have introduced so many pieces that breathe 
the war spirit, however reconunended by the charms of verse, were 
he not aware that the best pieces for declamation are often mere ex- 
hibitions of passion, and did lie not believe that, ere lone, if not alrea- 
dy, such pieces as the following will be considered as the mile-stoDes 
of human progress, beacons to warn rather than examples to excite 
the angry passions. Fortunately the ways of peace, thongh too qaiet 
to stir up the spirit to unhealthy action, are daily fumi^iing moreaad 
more moving themes for the poet. 

Roll out the banner on the air. 

And draw your swords of flame ! 
The forming squadrons fast prepare 

To take the field of Fame. 
With measured step your columns dun 

Close up along the glen. 
If we must die ere set of sun, 

O, let us die like men ! 
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We seek the foe from night till morn, 

A foe we do not see — 
Go roll the drrnn, and wind the horn, 

And tell him here are we ! 
In idle strength, we watch a prey 

That lurks by marsh and fen. 
But should he strike our lines to-day, 

O, let us die like men ! 

Tis not to right a kinsman's wrongs 

With bristling ranks we come ;-^ 
Our sisters sing their evening songs, 

Far in a peaceful home. 
We battle, at our country's call 

The savage in his den ; 
If in such struggle we must fall, 

Oh ! let us die like men. 

Remember, boys, that mercy's dower, 

Is life to him who yields ; 
Remember, that the hand of power 

Is strongest when it shields. 
Keep honor, like your sabres, bright ; 

Shame coward fear — and then. 
If we MUST perish in ike fight , 

Oh! let us die like men. 



LESSON CXXIX. 

THE SEMINOLE'S REPLY. 

The following piece is characteristic of the Seminoles, i»ho for 
T«aR resisted the Americao forces in Florida. It is the tmiversal 
testimony of the earliest travellers and seUlers in the United States, 
dttt the Indians treated them kindly at first. What produced the 
reiy different temper expressed in the following poem by Lt. G. W. 
Patten, is a question tfaiat must one day be answered.---Sconi must 
be the predominant expression of the speaker. 

Blaze ! with your serried columns, 
I will not bend the knee ! 
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The shackle ne'er again shall bind 
The arm which now is free : 

I have mailed it with the thunder 
When the tempest muttered low : 

And, where it falls, ye well may dread 
The lightning of its blow. 

I've scared ye in the city, 

I've scalped ye on the plain ; 
Go, count your chosen where they fell 

Beneath my leaden rain — 
I scorn your proffered treaty, 

The pale-face I defy ; 
Revenge is stamped upon my spear, 

And * Blood ' my battle cry. 

Some strike for hope of booty, 

Some to defend their all — 
I battle for the joy I have 

To see the white man fall : 
I love, among the wounded, 

To hear his dying moan, 
And catch, while chanting at his side. 

The music of his groan. 

Ye've trailed me through the forest, 

Ye've tracked me o'er the stream, 
And, struggling through the ever-glade, 

Your bristling bayonets gleam : 
But, I stand as should the warrior, 

With his rifle and his spear : 
The scalp of vengeance still is red, 

And warns ye — Come not here ! 

Think ye to find my homestead T 
I gave it to the fire ! 
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My tawny household do ye seek ? 

I am a childless sire.* 
But should ye crave life's nourishment, 

Enough I have and good : — 
/ live an hate — 'tis all my bread, 

Yet light is not my food. 

I loathe you with my bosom, 

I scorn you with mine eye — 
And I'll taunt you with my latest breath, 

And fight you till I die ! 
I ne'er will ask you quarter, 

And I ne'er will be your slave : 
But I'll swim the sea of slaughter, 

Till I sink beneath its wave. 



LESSON CXXX. 

SINGING FOR THE MILLION. . 

The following witty hit at one of the nuisances of London, and of 
nany other places of less pretension, was written by Thomas Hood, 
the comic poet of England. The third paragraph would have been 
omitted had it not appeared to the Editor to be a just satire upon many 
who would be shocked to use a profane expression, but who act an 
oath more effectually than if they had spoken it. Stentor^ to whom the 
Qolacky singer is compared, was a Greek soldier, who went to the 
Trojan war, and had a voice, says Homer, equal to that of fifty com- 
■aonmen. 

In one of those back streets, to peace so dear, 

The other day, a ragged wight 
Began to sing with all his might, 

" / have a silent sorrow here /" 

In vain the sashes closed, 
And doors, against the persevering Stentor, 

* It will be remembered that many of the Seminoles killed theit 
own children, they being considered an encumbrance to the war. 
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Thongli brick, and glass, and solid oak opposed. 
The intruding voice would enter. 

Louder, and louder still, 
The fellow sang with horrible good will, 
Curses both loud and deep, his sole gratuities, 
From scribes bewildered, so making many a flaw. 
From room to room, from floor to floor, 
From Number One to Twenty-Four, 
The nuisance bellowed, till all patience lost, 

Down came Miss Frost, 
Expostulating at her open door — 

" Peace, monster, peace ! 

Where is the new Police ! 
I vow I can not work, or read, or pray, 

Don't stand there bawling, fellow, don't ! 
You really send my serious thoughts astray, 
Do — ^there's a dear, good man— do, go away.'* 
Says he, — " I won't !" 

The spinster pulled her door too with a slam, 
That sounded like a wooden d — n. 
For so some moral people, strictly loth 
To swear in words, however up, 
Will crash a crate in setting down a cup,' 
Or through a door post vent a banging oath — 
In fact, dxis sort of physical transgression 
Is really no more difiicult to trace 
Than, in a given face, 
A very bad expression. 

However, in she went, 
Leaving the subject of her discontent 

To Mr. Jones's Clerk, at Number Ten, 
Who, throwing up the sash. 
With accents rash, 

Thus hailed the most vociferous of men. 
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"Come, come, I say, old fellow, stop your chant; 
I can not write a sentence — ^no one can't ! 

So just pack up your trumps, 

And stir your stumps* " 

Says be, — " I shan't !" 

Down went the sash 
As if devoted to " eternal smash," 

(Another illustration 

Of acted imprecation,) 
While close at hand, uncomfortably near; 
The independent voice, so loud and strong. 

And clanging like a gong. 
Roared out again the everlasting song, 
" I have a silent sorrow here .'" 
The thing was hard to stand ! 

The music master could not stand it— > 
But rushing forth with fiddlestick in hand, 

As savage as a bandit, 
Made up directly to the tattered man, 
And thus in broken sentences began — 

" Com— com — I say ! 

You go away ! 
Into two parts my head you split — 
My fiddle can not hear Mmselif one bit. 

When I do play — 
You have no business in a place so still ! 

Can you not come another day ?" 

Says he, — ^' I will." 

" No— no— you scream and bawl ! 

You must come not at all ! 

You have no rights, by rights, to beg— 

You have not one off leg — 
You ought to work— You have not some complaint, 

19 
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You are not cripple in your back or bones — 
Your voice is strong enough to break some stones"- 
Says he, — " It aint !" 

" I say you ought to labor ? 
You in a young case, 
You have not sixty years upon your face, 

To come and beg your neighbor ! 
And discompose his music with a noise, 
More worse than twenty boys-*- 
Look what a street it is for quiet ! 
No cart to make a riot, 

No coach, no horses, no postillion, 
If you will sing, I say, it is not just 
To sing so loud." Says he,-^-^" I must ! 

I'm singing for THt: million !" 



LESSON CXXXI. 

DEATH IN THE KITCHEN. 

A Parody is a composition in which the wotds or sentiments of an 
author are mutated, bat in such a manner ub to turn them into bor- 
lesque. The following Parody is also full of Puns, which ha^e been 
previously explained, and some of which are indicated by italic type. 
Corjmral Trim is a character in Sterne's Tristram Shtaulvy a sort of 
sentimental norel, containing the extract of which the following is a 
Parody. The author of the following witty lines is Thomas Hood. 

Trim, thou art right !-«T is sure that I, 
And all who hear thee^ are to die^ 

The stoutest lad and wench 
Must lose their places at the will 
Of death, and go at last to fill 

The sexton's gloomy trench. 

The dreary grave ! — when I think 
How close ye stand upon its brink. 
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My inward spirit groans ! 
My eyes are filled with dismal dreams 
Of coffins, and this kitchen seems 

A chamel full of bones ! 

Yes, joTial butler, thou must fail, 
As sinks the froth on thine own ale ; 

Thy days will soon be done ! 
Alas ! the common hours that strike, 
Are knells ; for life keeps wasting, like 

A cask upon the run. 

Ay, hapless scullion ! 'tis thy case ; 
Life travels at a scouring pace, 

Far swifter than thy hand. 
The fast decaying frame of man 
Is but a kettle or a pan, 

Time wears away with — sand ! 

Thou need'st not, mistress cook ! be told, 
The meat to-morrow will be cold 

That now is fresh and hot ! 
E'en thus our flesh will, by and by. 
Be cold as stone ! — Cook, thou must die ! 

" There's death within the pot." 

Susannah, too, my lady's maid, 
Thy pretty person once must aid 

To swell the buried swarm ! 
The " glass of fashion" thou wilt hold 
No more, but grovel in the mould. 

That's not the " mould of form /" 

Yes, Jonathan, that drives the coach, 
He too well feels the fiend's approach— » 
The grave will pluck him down : 
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He must in dust and ashes lie, 
And wear the churchyard livery, 
Grass green, turned up with brown. 

How frail is our uncertain breath ! 

The laundress seems full hale, but Death 

Shall her " last linen'' bring, 
The groom will die, like all his kind ; 
And e'en the stable boy will find 

This life no stable thing. 

Nay, see the household dog — e'en that 
The earth shall take — ^The very cat 

Will share the common fall ; 
Although she hold (the proTerb saith) 
A ninefold life, one single death 

Suffices for them all ! 

Cook, butler, Susan, Jonathan, 
The girl that scours the pot and pan. 

And those that tend the steeds — 
All, all shall have another sort 
Of service after this — ^in short — 

The one the parson reads ! 



LESSON CXXXII. 
THE CAUSE OF THUNDER.— Editor. 

Men often overrate their importance in the universe, and why 
should not Frogs, who are a '* feeble folk/* do the same. The follow- 
ing is a free imitation of a Fable by Doeat. Before the pupil finds 
fault with the king's arithmetic, he must be sure that frogs reckon ss 
much like men as the Fable seems to make them speak and act. 

Hoarse thunders in the upper sphere 
Tremendous brayed — in fierce career, 
At every angle, hghtnings flashed. 
Cloud against cloud in fury dashed, 
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And all heaven's windows, opened wide, 
Poured on the earth so huge a tide. 
It seemed as if the day of doom, 
The end of all things sure had come. 
This awful din, as well it might, 
So filled the race of frogs with fright, 
That all the tenants of a puddle 
Around their king in phalanx huddle. 

Imploring him to tell them why 
The powers above so wrathy were. 
And what on earth could ever stir 

Them thus to mingle sea and sky. 
The king first hemmed to clear his note, 
(As men do with a frog in the throat,) 
" Sinners !" he cried, in humble tone, 
" 'Tis we, 'tis wicked frogs alone 
These awful thunderbolts bring down, — 
For, I remember well my dad 
Once said, that when great Jove gets mad, 
As sure as ten times five are forty. 
Borne frog has done the thing that's naughty. 




19* 
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LESSON CXXXIII. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND AND VIRGINLL 

The IbUowiiig is extracted from Wbbater's address on the eom- 
pletion of the Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1843. If too long, the 
paragraph in brackets must be omitted. 

If there was nothing of value in the principles of the 
American Reyolution, then there is nothing valuable in 
the battle of Bunker Hill and its consequences. But if 
the Revolution was an era in the history of man, favor- 
able to human happiness — ^if it was an event which 
marked the progress of man, all over the world, irom 
despotism to liberty — ^then this monument is not raised 
without cause. Then, the battle of Bunker Hill is not 
an event undeserving celebrations, commemorations and 
rejoicings. 

What then is the true and peculiar princq)le of the 
American Revolution, and of the systems of govern- 
ment which it has confirmed and established ? Now 
the truth is, that the American Revolution was not 
caused by the instantaneous discovery of principles of 
government before unheard of, or the practicable adop- 
tion of political ideas, such as had never before entered 
into the minds of men. It was but the full development 
of principles of government, forms of society and politi- 
cal sentiments, the origin of all which Jay back two cen- 
turies in English and American history. 

[Commerce and the arts augmented general and in- 
dividual knowledge ; and knowledge is the only first 
fountain, both of the love and principles of human lib- 
erty. Other powerful causes soon came into active play. 
The reformation of Luther broke out, kindling up the 
minds of men afresh, leading to new habits of thought, 
and awakening in individuals energies before unknown, 
even to themselves. The religious controversies of 
this period changed society as well as religion ^ indeed, 
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it would be easy to prove, if this occasion were proper 
for it, that they changed society to a considerable ex- 
tent, where they did not change iie religion of the State. 
The spirit of commercial and foreign adventure there- 
fore, onthe one hand, whichhad gained so much strength 
aod influence, since the time of the discovery of Amer- 
icii, and, on the other, the assertion and maintenance 
of religious liberty, having their source indeed in the 
Reformation, but continued, diversified, and continually 
strengthened by the subsequent divisions of sentiment 
and opinion among reformers themselves, and this love 
of religious liberty drawing after them, or bringing along 
with them, as they always do, an ardent devotion to the 
principle of civQ liberty also, were the powerful influ- 
ences, under which character was formed, and men 
trained for the great work of introducing English civi- 
lization, English law, and, what is more than all, Anglo- 
Saxon blood, into the wilderness of North-America.] 

The May Flower sought our shores under no high 
wrought spirit of commercial adventure, no love of gold, 
no mixture of purpose, warlike or hostile to any human 
being. Like the dove from the ark, she had put forth 
only to find rest. Solemn supplications on the shore of 
the sea in Holland, had invoked for her, at her depart- 
ure, the blessings of Providence. The stars which 
^ded her were the unobscured constellations of civil 
md religious liberty. Her deck was the altar of the 
living Gkni. Fervent prayers from bended knees, min- 
g^led, morning and evening, with the voices of ocean, 
ud the sigUng of the wind in her shrouds. Every 
jrosperous breeze, which, gently swelling her sails, 
lelped the Pilgrims onward in their course, awoke new 
inthems of praise ; and when the elements were wrought 
nto fury, neither the tempest, tossing their fragile bark 
ike a feaiher, nor the darkness and howling of the mid- 
dght storm, ever disturbed, in man or woman, the firm 
o^ settled purpose of their souls, to undergo all and to 
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do all, that the meekest patience, the boldest resolution, 
and the highest trust in God, could enable human beings 
to suffer or to perform. 

Some differences may, doubtless, be traced at this day, 
between the descendants of the early colonists of Yir- 
ginia and those of New England, owing to the different 
influences and different circumstances under which the 
respective settlements were made. But only enough 
to create a pleasing variety in the midst of a general 
resemblance. 

But the habits, sentiments, and objects of both, soon 
became modified by local causes, growing out of their 
condition in the New World ; and as this condition was 
essentiaUy alike in both, and as both at once adopted 
the same general rules and principles of English juris* 
prudence, and became accustomed to the authority of 
representative bodies, these differences gradually di^^ 
minished. They disappeared by the progress of time, 
and the influence of intercourse. The necessity of 
some degree of union and cooperation to defend them- 
selves against the savage tribes, tended to excite in 
them mutual respect and regard . They fought together 
iu the wars against France. The great and common 
cause of the Revolution bound them together by new 
links of brotherhood ; and finally, fortunately, happily 
and gloriously, the present constitution of government 
united them to form the Great Republic of the world, 
and bound up their interest and fortunes, till the whole 
earth sees that there is now for them, in present pos- 
session, as well as future hope, only " One Country, 
One Constitution, aiid One Destiny." 
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LESSON CXXXIV. 

THE STREAM OF DEATH. 

The following lines were taken from the Nbw Yosk Obbestsr, 
l)Qt the n^une ofthe Author was not given. 

There is a stream, whose narrow tide 
The known and unknown worlds diidde, 

Where all must go ; 
Its waveless waters, dark and deep, 
'Mid sullen silence, downward sweep 

With moanless flow. 

I saw where, at the dreary flood, 
A smiling infant prattling stood, 

Whose hour was come ; 
Untaught of ill, it neared the tide. 
Sunk, as to cradled rest, and died. 

Like going home. 

Followed, with languid eye, anon, 
A youth, diseased, and pale and wan ; 

And there alone 
He gazed upon the leaden stream. 
And feared to plunge — I heard a scream. 

And he was gone. 

And then a form in manhood's strength, 
Came bustling on, till there at length 

He saw life's bound ; 
He shrunk and raised the bitter prayer 
Too late — ^his shriek of wild despair 

The waters drowned. 

Next stood upon that surgeless shore, 
A being bowed with many a score 
Of toilsome years. 
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Eailji-bound and sad he left the bank. 
Back turned his dimming eye and sank. 
Ah ! full of fears. 

How bitter must thy waters be, 

O, death ! How hard a thing, ah me ! 

It is to die ! 
I mused — when to that stream again. 
Another child of mortal men 

With smiles drew nigh. 

'* 'Tis the last pang," he calmly said->- 
" To me, O Death ! thou hast no dread ; 

Savior, I come ! 
Spread but thine arms on yonder shore — 
J see ! ye waters, bear me o'er ! 

There is my home !" 



LESSON CXXXV. 

THE PEINOE AND THE BEGGAR. 

The following contrast between the death and obsequies of ^ High 
imd the Low is from the severe pen of Bulwbr. St. Petals Chrtk 
Ht Rome is the most splendid building in the world, and the ^Ajm- 
tWs Pile " is but another ziame for it. 

I saw a soul beside the clay it wore, 
When reigned that clay, the mighty one of Rome; 
A hundred priests stood, ranged the bier before. 
Within St. Peter's dome ; 

And all was incense, solemn dirge, aiyd prayer-^ 
And still the soul stood sullen by the clay ; 
" soul, why to thy heavenlier native air 
Dost thou not soar away V^ 
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And the soul answered with a ghastly frown, 
" In what life loved, death finds its weal or woe ; 
Here to the clay's Desires they drag me down, 
To the clay's-rot below !" 

It spoke, and where Rome's purple ones reposed. 
They lowered the corpse ; and downwards from the sun 
Both soul and body sank — and darkness closed 

Over that two-fold One ! 
/ 
Without the church, unburied on the groundj 
There lay in rags, a beggar newly dead ; 
Above his dust no holy priest was found, 

No pious prayer was said ! 

But round the corpse unnumbered lovely things^ 
Hovering, unseen by the proud passers by. 
Formed upward, upwardj upwardj with bright wings^ 
A ladder to the sky ! 

" And what are ye 1 beautiful !" " We are," 
Answered the choral cherubim, " His deeds !" 
Then his soul, sparkling sudden as a star, 

Flashed from its mortal weeds, 

^d lightly passing) tier on tier, along 
The gradual pinions, vanished like a smile ! — • 
lost Uien, swept by the solemn visaged throng 
From the Apostle's pUe. 

Then did I muse :-^Such are men's judgments ; blind 
[& scorn or love ! In what unguessed of things, 
Jktires or toeeds — do rags and purple fboid 
The fetters or the wings ! 
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LESSON CXXXVI. 
TIME AND ETERNITY. 

Edward Young, an English poet, is chiefly known as the aathor of 
a poem called Night Thoughts^ from which the following lines are ex- 
tracted. The poem is in Blank Verset which is distinguished fiom 
Erose by haying every line carefully measured, and from other poeby 
y the absence of rhyme. Every Ime is composed of five feet, called 
laminuest each iambus consisting of a short before a long syllable, &us : 

Tkehell I strikes one. \ W^ take \ n6 noU \ &fHme | 
The pupil will perceive that a lon^ syllable is not necessarily one with 
a long vowel in it, but one on which the voice dwells a longer tiine, 
or on which the accent falls. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 

But from its loss ; to give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 

It is the signal that demands despatch : 

How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 

Start up alarmed, ana o*er life's narrow verge 

Look down— on what ? A fathomless abyss ; 

A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! 

And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 
How passing wonder He who made him such ! 
Who centered in our make such strange extremes, | 
From different natures marvellously mixed ? 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt ; 
Though sullied and dishonored, stOl divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
Anheiiofglory! a frail child of dust! 
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Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a god ! — I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost. At home, a stranger, — 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast. 
And wondering at her own. How reason reels ! 
w^hat a miracle to man is man ! 
Triumphantly distressed ! what joy! what dread! 
Alternately transported and alarmed ! 
What can preserve my life, or what destroy ? 
An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 



LESSON CXXXVII. 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

The following glowing description of the thoughtless reveliy which 
preceded the carnage of that Battle of Battles, is from the master hand 
of Byron. No words, no facts can more strikingly exhibit the incon- 
sistency and folly as well as the horrors of war. The speaker, by his 
manner, most endeavor to exhibit the quiet entertainment, the alarm, 
the hurry of preparation, the uproar of battle, and the mournful con- 
clnsion. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
kneU! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No, 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfbued ; 
No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
20 
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To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm! arm! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar! 

Ah ! then and there was hunying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks sdl pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness. 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste the steed ; 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar : 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — " The foe ! they come I 
they come !" 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The mom the marshalling in arms — ^the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! 
The thunder clouds close o'er it, which, when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse— friend, foe — in one red burial blent! 
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LESSON CXXXVIII. 




Appha ClaudiuSf a Decemvir ^ (one of Ten ilfenwho ruled over Rome) 
having attempted to get poasession of Virginia, the only daughter of Fir- 
giniuay a Roman Centurion, (or captain over a hundred men) the fa- 
ther, seeing no other way to baffle the lust of the tjnrant, seized a butch- 
er's knife and stabbed her in the Forum, or open square where Roman 
courts were held. The soldiers immediately flew to arms, and deliv- 
ered Rome from the tyranny of the Decemviri. The pupil must consult 
the Classical Dictionary to understand the allusions to Seruiiu TuU 
lilts, Lucreda, Tarmdn, Scasvola, &c. Patricians were nobles, Ple- 
beians were not. T he Fasces were a bundle of wooden rods surround- 
ing the long handle of an axe, carried by officers, called lActors, before 
magistrates. Tribunes were officers chosen by the Plebeians to pro- 
tect them against the Patricians, but the Decemviri had abolished the 
office. It was restored, however, after the death of Virginia, and her fa- 
ther was elected one of them. The allusions to Roman customs are 
too numerous to be noticed here, but the whole piece is a good exer- 
cise on Roman antiquities, and the pupil should be made acouainted 
with every word of it. The writer is Maoaulay, celebrated for his 
Lays of Ancient Rome, 

" Now, by your children's cradles, now, by your father's 

graves, 
Be men to-day, Romans, or be forever slaves \ 
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For this did Servius give us laws ? For this did Lu- 

crece bleed ? 
For this was the great vengeance done on Tarquin's evil 

seed ? 
For this did those false sons make red the axes of their 

sire? 
For this did Scoevola's right hand hiss in the Tuscan 

fire? 
Shall the vile fox-earth awe the race that stormed the 

lion's den ? 
Shall we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the 

wicked Ten ? 
Oh for that ancient spirit, which curbed the Senate's 

will! 
Oh for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred 

Hill! 
In those brave days our fathers stood, aye firmly, side 

by side ; 
They faced the Marcian fury ; they tamed the Fabian 

pride : 
They drove the fiercest Quinctius an outcast forth from 

Rome; 
They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fas- 
ces holne. 
But what their care bequeathed us our madness flung 

away: 
All the ripe fruit of three score years was blighted in 

a day. 

Exult, ye proud patricians ! The hard*fought fight is 

o'er: 
We strove for honors — ^'twais in vain! for freedom, 

'tis no more ! 
No crier to the polling, summons the eager throng ; 
No Tribune breathes the word of might that guards the 

weak from wrong. 
Our very hearts, that were so high, sink down beneath 

your will ; 
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Riclies, and lands, and power, and state — ye hare 

them : — keep them still. 
Still keep the holy fillets ; still keep the purple gown, 
The axes, and the cunile chair, the car, and laurel 

crown ; 
Still press us for your cohorts, and, when the fight is 

done. 
Still fill your gamers from the spoil which our good 

swords have won. 
Still, like a spreading ulcer, which leech-craft may not 

cure, 
Let your foul usance eat away the substance of the 

poor. 
Still let your haggard debtors bear all their father's bore ; 
Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore ; 
No fire^ when Tiber freezes ; no air in dog-star heat ; 
And store of rods for freebom backs, and stocks for 

freebom feet. 
Heap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the grate ; 
Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate, 
But, by the shade beneath us, and by the gods above, 
Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love ! 

Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage 
springs 

From consuls, and high pontiffs, and ancient Alban 
kings? 

Ladies, who deign not on our paths to set their tender 
feet. 

Who from their cars look down in scorn upon the wonr 
dering street. 

Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles be- 
hold. 

And breathe of Capuan odors, and shine with Span- 
ish gold ? 

Then leave the poor» plebeian his single tie to life 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 
20* 
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The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul 

endures, 
The kiss, in which he half forgets even such a yoke 

as yours. 
Still let the maiden's beauty swell the father's breast 

with pride ; 
Still let the bridegroom's arms enfold an impoUuted 

bride. 
Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 
That turns the coward's heart to steel, the sluggard's 

blood to flame. 
Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our des- 
pair. 
And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how much the 

wretched dare. 

Ye will not ! — See how he points his eager hand this 

way! 
See how his eyes gloat on my grief, like a kite's upon 

the prey ! 
With all his wit, he little deems, that, spumed, betray- 
ed, bereft, 
The father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 
Oh! dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the 

slain. 
By this dear blood I cry to you, do right between us 

twain; 
And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and 

mine. 
Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian 

line! 

{Here he stabs his daughter.) 
Ye're moved at last ! your cheek is blanched before 

the Forum's yell. 
See, see, thou flend ! what thou hast done, and hide 

thy shame in hell ! t 
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Thou that wouldst make our maidens slayes, must first 
make slaves of men. 

Tribunes ! — ^Hurrah for Tribunes ! Down with the in- 
fernal Ten !" 



LESSON CXXXIX. 

THE MANIAC. 

The following affecting picture of insanity brought on by oppression, 
may be rare in tnis country, but the piece may not be without its use in 
avrakening the public feeling to a sense of the injustice done to that 
unfortunate class of human beings, who seem to be cruelly treated just 
in proportion to their unaccountability. A better prospect seems open- 
ning upon these benighted minds ; but yet the philanthropist has much 
to do, not only in curing the insane, but in removing the causes of in- 
sanity. Monk Lewis is the author of the piece, and he called it the 
Captive. 

Stay, gaoler, stay, and hear my woe, 

She is not mad who kneels to thee ; 
For what I was I too well kiiow. 

And what T am, and what should be. 
Ill rave no more in proud despair ; • 

My language shall be mild, though sad ; 
But yet I'll firmly, truly swear, 

I am not mad ! I am not mad ! 

My tyrant husband forged the tale 

Which chains me in this dismal cell ; 
My fate unknown my friends bewail, 

Oh ! gaoler haste that fate to tell ! 
Oh ! haste my father's heart to cheer ; 

His heart at once 'twill grieve and glad, 
To know, though kept a captive here, 

I am not mad ! I am not mad ! 

He smiles in scorn and turns the key ! 
He quits the grate, I knelt in vain ! 
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His glimmering lamp still, still I see— > 
'Tis gone ! — and all is gloom again. 

Cold, bitter cold ! no warmth ! no light ! 
Life, all thy comforts once I had ; 

Yet, here Pm chained, this freezing night. 
Although not mad ! no, no ! not mad ! 

Tis sm'e some dream, some vision vain ! 

What ! I, the child of rank and wealth, 
Am I the wretch that clanks this chain. 

Deprived of freedom, friends and health ? 
Ah ! while I dwell on blessings past. 

Which never more my heart must glad, 
How aches my heart! how bums my head ! 

But His not mad ! no ! 'tis not mad ! 

Hast thou, my child, forgot ere this 

A mother's face, a mother's tongue ? 
She'll ne'er forget your parting kiss, 

Nor round her neck how fast you clung. 
Nor how with me you sued to stay, 
^ Nor how that suit your sire denied, 
' Nor how — I'll drive such thoughts away, 

They'll make me mad! they'll make me mad I 

His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 

His mild, blue eyes, how bright they shone ! 
None ever bore a lovelier child ! — 

And art thou now for ever gone ? 
And shall I never see thee more. 

My pretty, pretty, pretty lad ? — 
I wUl be free ! unbar the door ! 

I am not mad ! I am not mad ! 

Oh hark ! what mean those yells and cries ? 

His chain some furious madman breaks ; — 
He comes 1 I see his glaring eyes ! 

Now at my dungeon grate he shakes ; 
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Help ! help ! — He's gone — Oh ! fearful woe, 
Such screams to hear, such sights to see ; 

My brain ! my brain ! I know, I know, 
I am not mad, but soon shaU be ! 

Yes, soon ! for, lo, you ! while I speak, 

Mark how yon demon's eye-balls glare ! 
He sees me ! — now, with dreadful shriek, 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Horror ! the reptile strikes his tooth 

Deep in my heart, so crushed and sad ! 
Ay, laugh ye fiends ! I feel the truth. 

Your task is done ! I'm modi I'm mad I 



LESSON CXL. 

THE DYING BRIGAND. 

Brigands, or bandits, have been a fraitfal theme of poems and ro- 
mances, bat the bandit of the poet and novelist is as unnatoral a being 
as an ogre or a fairy. Woman, too, ivy-like, has no doubt often chmg to 
worthless objects, because supported by them, with a constancv wor- 
thy of a better cause, but no American female, at least, is in any danger 
of emuiatinff such examples. The following ononymoiw piece is well 
written, and affords an advanced pupil a fine chance for effect He 
must imagine the brigand mortally wounded, and his bride, attentive to 
catch his parting accents, his last look, while with his carbine, and a de- 
termination of voice and manner which can not be mistaken, she keeps 
back a circle of police officers, who are eager to rush upon their pros- 
trate victim. 

She stood before the dying man, 

And her eye grew wildly bright — 
** Ye will not pause for a woman's ban 

Nor shrink from a woman's might ; 
And his glance is dim that made you fly ; 

As ye before have fled : — 
Look, dastards ! — how the brave can die — 

Beware ! — ^he is not dead ! 
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By his blood you have tracked him to his lair. 

Would you bid the spirit part ? — 
He that durst harm one single hair, 

Must reach it through my heart. 
I can not weep, for my brain is dry, — 

Nor plead, for I know not how ; 
But my aim is sure, and the shaft may fly. 

And the bubbling life blood flow. 

Yet leave me, while dim life remains, 

To list his parting sigh ; 
To kiss away those gory stains. 

To close his beamless eye ! 
Ye will not ! no — he triumphs still. 

Whose foes his death-pangs dread — 
His was the power — yours but the will :— . 

Back ! back ! he is not dead ! 

His was the power that held in thrall, 

Through many a glorious year, 
Priests, burghers, nobles, princes, all 

Slaves worship, hate or fear : 
Wrongs, insults, injuries thrust him forth 

A bandit chief to dwell ; — 
How he avenged his slighted worth. 

Ye, cravens, best may tell ! 

His spirit lives in the mountain breath. 

It flows in the mountain wave ; 
Rock — stream — hath done the work of death. 

Yon deep ravine — the grave ! — 
That which hath been, again may be ! — 

Ay, by yon fleeting sim. 
Who stirs no morning ray shall see : 

His sand of life has run !" 
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Defiance shone in her flashing eye, 

But her heart beat wild wi& fear ;-« 
She starts — the bandit's last faint sigh 

Breaths on her sharpened ear- 
She gazes on each stiffening limb, 

And the death damp chills her brow ; 
** For him I lived, I die with him ! 

Slaves ! do your office now !" 



LESSON CXLI. 

THE ROVER. 

The rover is to th^ sea what the brigand or baiidit is to the land, 
and the following piece resembles the preceding. The poem is a good 
exercise in elocution, and the pupil has only to bear in mind that a Rover 
is only a pirate, and a Brigand a robbery notwithstanding all the em- 
bellishments of poetry. The authoress is Miss £. Gookk. 

Pm afloat! Pm afloat on the fierce rolling tide, 
The ocean's my home ! and my bark is my bride ! 
Up — ^up with my flag ! let it wave o'er the sea ; 
I'm lUloat ! I'm afloat^ and the rover is free ! 

I fear not the monarch — I heed not the law ; 
IVe a compass to steer by, a dagger to draw ; 
And ne'er as a coward or slave will I kneel, 
While my guns carry shot, or my belt bears a steel ! 

Quick — quick — ^trim her sails ; let her sheets kiss the 

wind; 
And I warrant we'll soon leave the sea-gull behind ; 
Up — ^up with my flag ! let it wave o'er the sea ! 
I'm afloat ! I'm afloat ! and the rover is free ! 

The night gathers o'er us ; the thunder is heard ; 
What matter ? our vessel skims on like a bird ; 
What to her is the dash of the storm-ridden main? 
she has braved it before, and will brave it agaia' i 
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The fire-gleaming flashes around ns may fall ; 

They may strike : they may cleave ; but they can not 

appal. ^ 

With lightnings above us, and darkness below, 
Through the wild waste of waters right onward we go ! 

Hurrah ! my brave crew ! ye may drink ; ye may sleep ; 
The storm-fiend is hushed ; we're alone on the deep ; 
Our flag of defiance still waves o'er the sea ; 
Hurrah, boys ! hurrah, boys ! the rover is free ! 



LESSON CXLII. 

THE GIPSY'S TENT. 

The Gips^s are a tribe of vagabonds that are supposed to have come 
from Asia into Europe, and are remarkable for having preserved 
tbeir national peculiarities in the midst of foreigneis. They are a 
thievish, idle, ulthy tribe ; but, bad as they are, the comparisons insti- 
tuted in the second stanza are not entirely without reason. The poem 
may be spoken by a male or a female pupil. It was written by Miss £. 

GOOKB. 

Our fire on the turf, and our tent 'neath a tree — 
Carousing by moonlight, how merry are we ! 
Let the lord boast his castle, the baron his hall. 
But the house of the gipsy is widest of all. 
We may shout o'er our cups, and laugh loud as we will, 
The echo rings back from wood, welkin, and hill ; 
No joys seem to us like the joys that are lent 
To the wanderer*s life and the gipsy's tent. 

Some crime and much folly may fall to our lot ; 
We have sins, but pray where is the one who has not! 
We are rogues, arrant rogues : — ^yet remember ! 'tis rare 
We take but from those who can very well spare. 
You may tell us of deeds justly branded with shame, 
But if great ones heard truth you could tell them the 

same: 
And there's many a king would have less to r^tent. 
If his throne were as pure as the gipsy's tent. 
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Pant ye for beauty ? Oh, where would ye seek 
Such bloom as is found in the tawny one's cheek ? 
Our limbs, that go bounding in freedom and health, 
Are worth all your pale faces and coffers of wealth. 
Ther5 are none to control us ; we rest or we roam ; 
Our -will is our law, and the world is our home : 
E'en Jove would rep^ine at his lot, if he spent 
A night of wild glee in the gipsy's tent. 



LESSON CXLIII. 

THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON WHOLLY AMER- 
ICAN. 

The following unequalled sketch of the character of Watfungton, is 
extracted fVom Webster's address on Bunker Hill, at the completion of 
the xnonument. It is, in fact, the Petwaiiafif or conclusion, of tibat re- 
markable address. 

America has furnished to the world the character of 
Washington ! And if our American institutions had 
done nothing else, that alone would have entitled them 
to tbe respect of mankind. 

Washington ! " First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrjrmen !*' Washington is all 
our own ! The enthusiastic veneration and regard in 
which the people of the United States hold him, prove 
them to be worthy of such a countryman ; while his 
reputation abroad reflects the highest honor on his coun- 
try and its institutions. I would cheerfully put the 
question to-day to the intelligence of Europe and the 
world, what character of the century, upon the whole, 
stands out in the relief of history, most pure, most re- 
spectable, most sublime ; and I doubt not, that by a 
suffirage approaching to unanimity, the answer would 
be, Washington! 

This structure, now standing before us, by its up- 
rightness, its solidity, its durability, is no unfit emblem 
of his •hiuracter. His public virtues and public princi- 
21 
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pies were as finn as the earth on which it stands ; hi» 
personal motives as pure as the serene heaven in which 
its summit is lost. But, indeed, though a fit, it is an 
inadequate emblem. Towering high above the column 
which our hands have builded, — ^beheld, not by the in- 
habitants of a single city or a single state, but by all 
the families of man, — ascends the colossal grandeur of 
the character, and life of Washington. In all the 
constituents of the one — in all the acts of the other — 
in all its titles to immortal love, admiration and re^ 
nown — it is an American production. It is the em* 
bodiment and vindication of our trans- Atlantic liberty. 
Bom upon our soil— of parents also bom upon it— 
never for a moment having had sight of the old world 
— -instmcted, according to the modes of his time, only 
in the spare, plain, but wholesome elementary knowl- 
edge, which our institutions provide for the children of 
the people — growing up beneath and penetrated by the 
genuine influences of American society — living from 
infancy to manhood, and age, amidst our expanding, 
but not luxurious, civilization — partaking in our great 
destiny of labor, our long contest with unreclaimed na- 
ture and imcivilized man— our agony of glory, the war 
of Independence — our great victory of peace, the for- 
mation of the Union and the establishment of the Con-' 
stitution — ^he is all— all our own ! 

I claim him for America. In all the perils, in every 
darkened moment of the state, in the midst of the re- 
{HToachings of enemies and the misgiving of friends — 
I turn to the transcendant name for courage, and for 
consolation. To him who denies or doubts whether 
our fervid liberty can be combined with law, with order, 
with the security of property, with th^ pursuits and 
advancement of happiness — ^to him who denies that 
our institutions are capable of producing exaltation of 
soul and the passion of true glory — ^to him who denies 
that we have contributed any thing to the stock of great 
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lessons and great examples — ^to all these I reply by 
pointing to Washington ! 

And now, Mends and fellow-citizens, it is time to 
bring this discourse tp a close. 

We have indulged in gratifying recollections of the 
past, in the prosperity and pleasures of the present, and 
in high hopes of the future. But let us remember, 
that we have duties and obligations to perform, corres- 
ponding to the blessings which we enjoy. Let us 
remember the trust, the sacred trust, attaching to the 
rich inheritance which we have received from our 
fathers. Let us feel our personal responsibility, to the 
full extent of our power and influence, for the preser- 
vation of our institutions of civil and religious liberty. 
And let us remember, that it is only religio|i, and mor- 
als, and knowledge, that can make men respectable 
and happy under any form of government; let us hold 
fast to the great truth, that communities are responsible 
as well as individuals ; that no government is respec- 
table which is not just ; that without unspotted putity 
of public faith, without sacred public principle, fidelity 
and honor — no mere forms of government, no machine- 
ry of laws, can give dignity to political society. In 
our day and generation let us seek to raise and improve 
the moral sentiment, so that we may look, not for a 
degraded, but for an elevated and improved future. 
And when we, and our children, shall all have been 
consigned to the house appointed for all living, may 
love of country, and pride of countryf glow with equal 
fervor among those to whom qur names and our blood 
shall have descended. And then, when honored and 
decrepit age shall lean against the base of this Monu- 
ment, and troops of ingenuous youth shall be gathered 
round it,— ^and when the one shall speak to the other 
of its objects, the purposes of its construction, and the 
great and glorious events with which it is connected — 
diere shall rise, from every youthful iHreast, the ejacula- 
tion — ^* Thank God, I — I also — ^am an American." 
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LESSON CXLIV. 

THE FAMILY MEETING. 

The following beautiful tribute to the family circle has as much truth 
as poetry in it. The pupil must endeavor to do justice to the first and 
last line of each stanza, and the italic type may help him. The author 
is Chablbs Spbagub, of Boston. 

We are all here ! 

Father, Mother, 

Sister, Brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled — we're all at home : 
To-night let no cold stranger come : 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we're found ; 
Bless the meeting and the spot ! 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour ; 

We're all— all here. 

^ We're not all here ! 
Some are away ! — the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guiltless mirth. 
Fate, with a stem, relentless hand. 
Looked in and thinned our little band : 
Some like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank, lingering, day by day ; 
The quiet graveyard — some lie there — 
The cruel ocean has his share — 
We're not all here. 

We are all here ! 
Even they — the dead— though dead, so dear; 
Fond memory, to her duty true. 
Brings back their faded forms to view, 
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How life-like, through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears I 
We see them as in times long past, 
From each to each kind looks are cast ; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold, 
The3r're romid us as they were of old~ 
We aire all here. 

We are all here ! 

Father, Mother, 

Sister, Brother, 
You that I lore with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said ; 
Soon must we join the gathered dead ; 
And by the hearth we sit not round. 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh ! then, that wisdom may we know, 
Which yields a life of peace below ; 
So, in the world to follow this 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We are all — all hert ! 



LESSON CXLV. 

THE DAYS OF OLD ROMANCE. 

The pupil who would understand what is meant by the Days of Old 
Romance, may read Walter Scott's Tales of the Crusaders, James's 
History of Chivali^, or Don Quixotte, which last, though a Satire upon 
chivalnr, gives a lively picture of its usages and its abuses. The author 
of the following lines is unknown to the editor. In the word chivaky, 
ch is not pronounced like »h, 

O, for the glorious days of yore 

For the days of old romance ! 
When there were knights in armor clad. 

With shield and sword and lance. 
I'm sick of men with beaver hats 

And coats of black or blue, 
21* 
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O, for the days of chivalry, 
And their mail-clad heroes too. 

It must have been a charming thing 

To dwell in a castle high, 
With a draw bridge over a deep, dark moat. 

And a turret against the sky. 
I'd have had a glorious war steed too. 

And gallopped about so bold, 
And many a foe I'd have vanquished 

As did the knights of old. 

I'm sick of everything I see. 

And tired of all I meet ; 
Of houses standing in long straight rows. 

And chimneys all down the street. 
O, for the glorious days of yore, 

For the days of chivalry ; 
Would I had lived in those happy times, 

For they were times for me. 



LESSON CXLVI. 

THE DYING WARRIOR. 

" Le Chevalier sans peur and sans rmroehe, the knight withovit fear 
and witboat reproacn," was the title of Bayard, a French knight 
in the reign of Francis I. who was as distinguished for his unblemish- 
ed morals as for his unfailing courage. Being mortally wounded in a 
retreat, he ordered his &ce to be turned towards the enemy whfle be 
was dying. The poet probably did not intend to describe the manner 
of Bayard's death, although the borrowing of his title would seem to 
indicate such an intention. The author is G. M. Snow. 

" Oh ! place me on my old war horse, 

And place my spear in rest ; 
And gird the spur upon my heel, 

The corslet on my hreast : 
I would don my harness once again, 

I would ride one more career — 
For I love the wail of the stirring trump. 

The glaive, and the oaken spear. 
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" I would I could see on the breezes free 

My banner once more flung out ! 
I would that these failing ears might hear 

Once more my battle shout ! 
Oh ! place me on Selim's back again, 

I would die in my warrior's mail — 
The spirit of old will bear me up, 

Though the wasted flesh may fail ! 

So ! I am young ! Death to the Moor ! 

I ride with as free a rein 
As when I trampled the Paynim down, 

On the bloody fields of Spain ! . 
Advance my banner ! my heart leaps high 

At the sight of its folds again ! 
Ho ! Charge as ye charged in days of yore. 

And God, in his might, for Spain !" 

The spear has dropped from his powerless grasp, 
He has broken a lance with Death : 

He will mount no more for the battle field 
At the trumpet's warning breath : 

He sleeps with the great of his noble line- 
But decay's corrupting touch 

Can not dim one word of his epitaph — 
" Sans peur et sans reproche !" 



LESSON CXLVII. 

THE BANNEE OF THE CID. 

The Cid, whose name is used by the poet to excite the eoarage of 
the defenders of Valencia when besieged by the Moors, who had cap- 
tured the two sons of the Governor, was a Spanish hero whose history 
is so confounded with romance, that it would be idle to attempt to 
separate the truth from the fiction. He is said to have died in 1 099, at 
Valencia, which he had captured from the Moors. The great Cor- 
neilie wrote a tragedy entitled The Cid. The Appeal in the following 
lesson was written by Mrs. Hbhans. 

Men of Valencia ! in an hour like this, 
What do ye here 1 Brave men die now 
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Gilt for the toil, as traveUers suddenly 

By the dark night o'ertakeu on their way ! 

These days require such death !— It is too mueh 

Of luxury for our wild and angry times. 

To fold the mantle round us, and to sink 

From life, as flowers that shut up silently. 

When the sun's heat doth scorch them ! 

Hear ye not ?-^Rise and arm ! 

E'en now the children of your chief are led 

Forth by the Moor to perish ! — Shall this be ? 

Shall the high sound of such a name be hushed, 

In the land to which for ages it hath been 

A battle-word, as 'twere some passing note 

Of shepherd music ? — Must this work be done. 

And ye lie pining here, as men in whom 

The pulse which God hath made for noble thought 

Can so be thrilled no longer ? Alas ! 'tis even so ! 

Sickness, and toil, and grief, have breathed upon you. 

Your hearts beat faint and low. Are ye so poor 

Of soul, my countrirmen ! that ye can draw 

Strength from no deeper source than that which sends 

The red blood mantling through the joyous veins. 

And gives the fleet step wings ? Arouse, arouse thee ! 

Shake off this doubt, and this despair ; — 

Arise and arm ! It may not be too late. 

Know ye this banner ? ' Tis the Cid's. The Cid's ! 

Who breathes that name but in the eiralting tone 

Which the heart rings to ? — Why, the very wind. 

As it swells out the noble standard's fold, 

Hath a triumphant sound ! — The Cid's ! — ^it moved 

Ever as a sign of victory through the land. 

From the free skies ne'er stooping to a foe ! 

Can ye still pause, my brethren 1 — Oh ! that youth 

Through this worn frame were kindling once again ! 

Ye linger still ! — Forsaken ! — Who is forsaken ? 

He that gives the thought a place within his breast ! 

'Tis not for you.— Nay, then look on me ! 
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Death's touch hath marked me, and I stand among you 
As one whose place in the sunshine of your world 
Shall soon be left to fill ! — But even now, 
I have that within me, kindling through the dust, 
Which from all time hath made high deeds its voice 
And token to the nations ! — Off with your soul's torpor ! 
Rise and arm ! And o'er that fiery field again 
Shall the Cid's high banner stream all joyously. 
And even unto death again it shall be followed ! 



LESSON CXLVIII. 

ADDRESS OF RICHARD CCEURDELION. 

Richard, Cceur-de-Lion, or The Lion-Jieartedf left his kingdom in 
the year 1190 to join the Crusaders, who were endeavoring to recover 
Jerusalem from the Saracens. He was a valiant and generous knight, 
but not being well supported by his allies, the holy city was not recap- 
tured, and the crusade failed of its object. The age of cHvainft to 
which Lesson 145 relates, commenced with the crusades, or attempts 
to recover Jerusalem, and continued f<nr several centuries. This sup* 
posed address of Richard is taken from The TaUsman, a Tale by 
Walter Scott. 

And is it even so ? And are our brethren at such 
pains to note the infirmities of our natural temper, and 
the rough precipitance of our zeal, which may some- 
times have urged us to issue commands when there 
was little time to hold council ? I could not have 
thought that offences, casual and unpremeditated like 
mine, could find such deep root in the hearts of my al- 
lies in this most holy cause, — ^that, for my sake, they 
should withdraw their hand from the plough when the 
furrow was near the end ; for my sake, turn aside from 
the direct path to Jerusalem, which their swords have 
opened. I vainly thought that my small services 
might have outweighed my rash errors ; that if it were 
remembered that I pressed to the van in the assault, it 
would not be forgotten that 1 was ever the last in the 
retreat ; that if I elevated my banner upon conquered 
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fields of battle, this was all the advantage that I sought, 
while others were dividing the spoil. I may have 
called the conquered city by my name^ but it was to 
others that I yielded the dominion. If I have been 
headstrong in urging bold co;un8els, I have not, me- 
thinks, spared my own blood, or my people's, in carry- 
ing them into as bold execution ; or if I have in the 
the hurry of march or battle, assumed a comnHind over 
the soldiers of others, such have been ever treated as 
my own, when my wealth purchased the provisions 
and the medicines which their own sovereigns could 
not procure. 

But it shames me to remind you of what all but my- 
self seem to have forgotten. Let us rather look for- 
ward to our future measures ; and believe me, breth- 
ren, you shall not find the pride, or the wrath, or the 
ambition of Richard, a stumbling-block of offence in 
the path to which religion and glory summon you, as 
with the trumpet of an Archangel. Oh, no, no ! never 
would I survive the thought, that my frailties and in- 
firmities had been the means to sever this goodly fel- 
lowship of assembled princes. I would cut off my 
left hand with my right, could my doing so attest my 
sincerity. I will yield up, voluntarily, all right to 
command in the host, even my own liege subjects. 
They shall be led by such sovereigns as you may 
nominate, and their king, ever but too apt to exchange 
the leader's baton for the adventurer's Jance, will serve 
under the banner of Beau S^ant among the Templars ; 
ay, or under that of Austria, if Austria will name a 
brave man to lead his forces. Or, if ye are your- 
selves a-weary of this war, and feel your armor chafe 
your tender bodies, leave but with Richard some ten 
or fifteen thousand of yomr soldiers, to work out the 
accomplishment of your vow, and when Zion is won, 
we will write upon her gates, not the names of Richard 
Plantagenet, but of those generous princes who in- 
trusted him with the means of conquest. 
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LESSON CXLIX. 

HENRY OP NAVARRE. 

Heoiy, king of Navarre, once a small kingdom on each side of the 
}^^Ienee8, was a protestant^ and his accession to the throne of France 
was opposed by the Catholics of France, Spain, the Netheriands and 
Germany, whose union against him was called the Warofiht Leagun, 
He defeated the allies in sereral battles, but the decisive battle took 
place at Ivry (pro. JB-vrec,) a small town of France. The expressions 
attributed in the poem to this valiant prince are historically true. Ro- 
chelle was a protestant city that had suffered much in the piotestaM 
cause. CharlM MayemUy Duke of Lorraine^ was the son otthe Duke 
of Guise, whq procured the assassination of Admiral Coligny, a favor- 
ite leader of the protestants. Appenzetg Infantry were the Swiss. 
Flandera and Gttdderay then subject to Spain, were part of the Keth- 
eiiandB. Ahnayne is Germany. St. Bartholomew has reference to 
the bloody massacre of the protestants on the eve of that saint's day, 
in 1572, by order of the French king, Charles 1%. Henx^ of Navarre, 
afterwards Henry IV, or Henry the Great, of France, is the hero of 
the Henriadej the chief Epic Poem in the French language. The au- 
ihor of this piece is Macaulat. 

Now glory to our Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories 

are! 
And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Na- 
varre ! 
Now let there be th^ merry sound of music and of 

dance, 
Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, O 

pleasant land of France ! 
And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of 

the waters. 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 

daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy. 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they, who wrought thy 

walls annoy. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance 

of war. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for Ivry, and Kin^ Henry of N«' 

vane! 
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Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn 
of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long 
array; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 

And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmpnt's Flemish 
spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of 
our land ! 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in 
his hand ; 

And as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's em- 
purpled flood, 

And good Coligni's* hoary hair, all dabbled with 
his blood ; 

And we cried imto the living God, who rules the fate 
of war. 

To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Na- 
varre. 

The king has come to marshal us, in all his armor drest. 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gal- 
lant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem 
and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing 
to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ' Grod save our 
Lord the King !' 

" And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall fiiU well he 
may,— 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, — 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war. 

And be your ori-flamme, to-day, the helmet of Navarre ! 

* Co-leenrye^s. 
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Hurrah ! the foes are moving ! Hark to the mingled 

din, 
Of fife, and steed, and trmnp, and dr^, and roaring 

culverin ! 
The fiery duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's 

plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Al- 

mayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 

France, 
Charge for the golden lilies now, — upon them with the 

lance ! 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears . 

in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the 

snow-white crest ! 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 

guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Na- 
varre. 

Now God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath 
turned his rein ; 

D'Aumale hath cried for quarter ; the Flemish 
count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Bis- 
cay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, 
and cloven mail ; 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our 
van, 

'' Remember St. Bartholomew !*' was passed from man 
toman ; 

But out spake gentle Henry, " No Frenchman is my 
foe : 

Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your breth- 
ren go." 

22 
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Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in 

war, 
As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of 

Navarre ! 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ! Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ! 
Weep, weep, and rend your hair 'for those who never 

shall return. 
Ho ! Philip, send for charity, thy Mexican pdstoles, 
That Antwerp's monks may sing a mass for thy poor 

spearmen's souls ! 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms 

be bright ! 
Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 

ward to night ! 
For our God hath crushed the t3Tant, our God hath 

raised the slaVe^ 
And mocked tbe counsel of the wise, and the valor of 

the braVe. 
Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 
And glory to our sovereign lord. King Henry of Na- 
varre. 



LESSON CL. 

THE BARON»S LAST BANQUET. 

The following chamcteristic description of the death of one of a class 
of warriors, who, in the middle ages, were often more powerful Uian 
kings, is by Albert G. Greene, of Rhode Island. It is worthy of 
theland and the age of chivalxy, tliough written in neither the one nor 
ike other. 

O'er a low couch the setting sun had thrown its latest 

ray, 
Where in his last strong agony a dying warrior lay. 
The stem old Baron Rudiger, whose frame had ne'er 

been bent 
By wasting pain, till time and toil its iron strengdi had 

spent. 
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" They come around me here, and say my days of life 

are o'er, 
That I shall momit my noble steed and lead my band 

no more ; 
They come, and to my beard they dare to tell me now, 

that I, 
Their own hege lord and master bom, — that I, ha ! 

ha ! must— die ! 

And what is death ? IVe dared him oil before the 

Paynim spear, — 
Think ye he's entered at my gate, has come to seek 

me here ? 
I've met him, faced him, scorned him, when the fight 

was raging hot, — 
111 try his might — I'll brave his power ; defy, and fear 

him not. 

Ho ! sound the tocsin from my tower, — and fire the 
culverin, — 

Bid each retainer arm with speed, — call eveiy vassal 
in,— 

Up with my banner on the wall, — the banquet board 
prepare, — 

Throw wide the portal of my hall, and bring my ar- 
mor there !" 

A hundred hands were busy then, — ^the banquet forth 

was spread, 
And rang the heavy oaken floor with many a martial 

tread. 
While from the rich, dark tracery along the vaulted 

wall. 
Lights gleamed on harness, plume, and spear, o'er 

the proud old Gothic hall. 
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Fast hurrying through the outer gate the mailed retain- 
ers poured 

On through the portal's frowning arch, and thronged 
around the board. 

While at its head, within his dark, carved oaken chair 
of state, 

Armed cap-a-pie, stem Rudiger, with girded falchion, 
sate. 

" Fill every beaker up, my men, pour forth the cheer- 
ing wine, 

There's life and strength in every drop, — ^thanksgiving 
to the vine ! 

Are ye all there, my vassals true ? — ^mine eyes are 
waxing dim ; — 

Fill round, my tried and fearless ones, each goblet to 
the brim. 

Ye're there, but yet I see you not. Draw forth each 

trusty sword,^ — 
And let me hear your faithful steel clash once around 

my board : 
I hear it faintly : — Louder yet ! — ^What clogs my heavy 

breath? 
Up all, — and shout for Rudiger, * Defiance unto Death!" 

Bowl rang to bowl, — steel clanged to steel, — and rose 

a deafening cry. 
That made the torches flare around, and shook the flags 

on high : — 
" Ho! cravens, do ye fear him? — Slaves, traitors! 

have ye flown ? 
Ho ! cowards, have ye left me to meet him here alone ! 

But I defy him : — let him come !" Down rang the 

massy cup, 
While from its sheath the ready blade came flashing 

half-way up ; 
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And with the black and heavy plumes scarce trem- 
bling on his head, 

There, in his dark, carved, oaken chair, old Rudiger 
sat dead. 



LESSON CLI. 

THE DIRGE OF THE CONQUEROR. 

A Dirge is a Lamentation, usually sung orer the dead. The fbl- 
lewiBe lines are a fine specimen of Ironyj for, while they pretend to 
sing tne glorious deeds of the departed warrior, they most effectually 
CGncdemn war and all its works, as shown in famine and bloodshed, in 
the corruption of morals, the blasting of the fields, and the death of 
children, the hope and stay of their parents. The lines that are re- 
peated, are called the Burden of a Song, and in the following case 
they must be spoken seriously, and yet in such a tone of Toice as will 
show that they are Ironical. The author is William Ksnnsdt, of 
England. , 

The flag of battle on its staff hangs drooping*— 

The thundering artillery is still — 
The war-horse pines ; and, o'er his sabre stooping, 

His rider grieves for his neglected skill : 
The chief who swept the ruddy tide of glory, 
The conqueror ! now only lives in story. 

Mourn, nations ! mourn ! The godlike man's no 

more. 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! 

Skies, baleful blue — ^harvests of hateful yellow — 
Bring sad assurance that he is not here ; 

Where waved his plume, the grape forgot to mellow, 
He changed the pruning-hook into the spear. 

But peace and her dull train are fast returning. 

And so, farewell to famine, blood and burning ! 
22* 
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Mourn, nations! mourn! The godlike msm'sno 

more, 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your heartlis 

with gore ! 

But of our country's virtue ! thou art blighted, 

Since war's hot breath abroad hath ceased to blow ; 
Instead of clashing swords, soft hearts are plighted, 

Hands joined, and household goblets made to flow ; 
And for the ocean-roar of hostile meeting. 
Land wafts to land concord's ignoble greeting. 

Mourn, nations ! mourn ! The godlike man's no 

more. 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! 

The apple-tree is on the rampart growing ; 

On the stem battlement the wall-flower blooms ; 
The stream that rolled blood-red, is faintly glowing 
With summer's rose, which its green banks per- 
fumes ; 
The holm that girt the brow of the undaunted, 
By peasant hands, with garden shrubs is planted. 
Mourn, nations! mourn I Thegodhke man's no 

more. 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! 

Hopes of the young and strong ! ye're all departed- 
Dishonored manhood tills the ungrateful farm ; 
Parents ! life's balm hath fled — ^ye, broken-hearted, 

Deplore the fate that bids your sons disarm. 
O heavenly times ! when your own gold was paying 
Your gallant sons, for being slain, or slaying ! 

Mourn, nations ! mourn ! The godlike man's no 

more. 
Who fired your roofs, and quenched your hearths 
with gore ! 
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LESSON CLII. 

THE JEWISH BATTLE SONG. 

The following lines are by George Lunt, of Newburyport. The 
scripture allusions are a good study for the pupil, but neea not, it is 
hoped, be explained here. The Romans are the enemy, and they des- 
troyed the city and scattered the Jews among the Gentiles. 

Ho ! Princes of Jacob ! the strength and the stay 
Of the daughter of Zion, — ^now up, and array ; 
Lo, the hunters have struck her, and bleeding, alone. 
Like a. paid in the desert she maketh her moan : 
Up, with war-horse and banner, with spear and with 

sword. 
On the spoiler go down in the might of the Lord ! 

She lay sleeping in beauty, more fair than the moon, 
With her children about her, like stars in night's noon, 
When they came to her covert, these spoilers of Rome, 
And are trampling her children and rifling her home: 
O, up, noble chiefs ! would you leave her forlorn. 
To be crushed by the Gentile, a mock and a scorn ? 

Their legions and coh(Hl;s are fair to behold, 
With their iron-clad bosoms, and helmets of gold ; 
But, gorgeous and glorious in pride though they be, 
Their avarice is broad as the grasp of the sea ; 
They talk not of pity ; the mercies they feel 
Are cruel and fierce as their death-doing steel. 

Will they laugh at the hind they have struck to the 

earth, 
When the bold stag of Naphtali bursts on their mirth ? 
Will they dare to deride and insult, when in wrath 
The lion of Judah glares wild in their path ? 
O, say, will they mock us, when down on the plain 
The hoofs of our steeds thunder over their slain ? 
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They come with their plumes tossing haughty and free. 
And white as the crest of the old hoary sea ; 
Yet they float not so fierce as the wild lion's mane, 
To whose lair ye have tracked him, whose whelpd 

ye have slain ; — 
But, dark mountain-archer ! your sinews to-day 
Must be strong as the spear-shafit to drive in the prey. 

And the tribes are all gathering ; the valleys ring out 

To the peal of the trumpet — the timbrel — ^the shout : 

Lo, Zebulon comes ; he remembers the day 

When they perilled their lives to the death in the fray ; 

And the riders of Naphtali burst from the hills 

Like a mountain-swoUen stream in the pride of its rills. 

Like Sisera's, rolls the foe's chariot-wheel, 

And he comes, like the Philistine, girded in steel ; 

Like both shall he perish, if ye are but men. 

If your javelins and hearts are as mighty as then ; 

He trusts in his buckler, his spear, and his sword ; 

His strength is but weakness ; — ^we trust in tha Lord ! 



LESSON CLIII. 

THERM0PYLJ3. 

The following spirited sketch of the battle between Leonidas with 
his ^ree hundred Spartans, and the countless host of Xeizes, iaths 
nanow strait or pass of Thennopylse, was written by Bisbop Geoxqb 
W. DoANB, of New Jersey. 

'Twas an hour 6i fearM issues, 

When the bold three hundred stood, 

For their love of holy freedom. 
By that old Thessalian flood ; 

When lifting high each sword of flame. 

They called on every sacred name. 
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And swore, beside those dashing wares, 
They never, never would be slaves ! 

And, O ! that oath was nobly kept : 

From mom to setting sun 
Did desperation urge the fight 

Which valor had begun ; 
Till, torrent-like, the stream of blood 
Ran down and mingled with the flood, 
And all, from mountain-cliff" to wave. 
Was Freedom's, Valor's, Glory's grave. 

O, yes, that oath was nobly kept. 

Which nobly had been sworn. 
And prondly did each gallant heart 

The foeman's fetters spurn ; 
And firmly was the fight maintained, 
And amply was the triumph gained ; 
They fought, fair Liberty, for thee ; 
They fell — to die is to be free. 



LESSON CLIV. 

AMBITION. 

The following Tivid picture of the workings and reward of ambition, 
is drawn by our oountiyman, N. P. Willis. Poetry without rhyme 
is generally called Blank-verse, but the pupil will see that the poetry con- 
sists not in the rhyme but in the selection of words, the most harmoni- 
ous location of them, and the proper measurement. It may be well to 
inform the pupil, also, that a verse is properly a line of poetry and not a 
stanza. The line is called averse or a turning, because when the end is 
reached we turn to begin again. The following verses, then, contain 
five Iambics, or feet of two syllables, the first short and the second long. 
A verse of five feet is called a Pentameter; one of six feet is called a 
Hexameter. 

What is Ambition ? 'Tis a glorious cheat ! 
It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy, 
And lifts his humble window, and comes in. 
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The narrow walls expand, and spread away 
Into a kingly palace, and the roof 
Lifts to the sky, and unseen fingers work 
The ceilings with rich blazonry, and write 
His name in burning letters over all. 
And ever as he shuts his wildered eyes, 
The phantom comes and lays upon his lids 
A spell that murders sleep, and m his ear 
Whispers a deathless word, and on his brain 
Breathes a fierce thirst no water will allay. 
He is its slave henceforth ! His days are spent 
In chaining down his heart and watching where 
To rise by human weaknesses. His nights 
Bring him no rest in all their blessed hours. 
His kindred are forgotten or estranged. 
Unhealthful fires burn constant in his eye. 
His lip grows restless, and its smile is curled 
Half into scorn, — till the bright, fiery boy, 
That H was a daily blessing but to see, 
His spirit was so birdlike and so pure. 
Is frozen in the very flush of youth, 
Into a cold, care fretted, heartless man ! 

And what is its reward ? At best, a name ! 
Praise — when the ear has grown too dull to hear ; 
Gold — when the senses it should please are dead ; 
Wreaths — ^when the hair they cover has grown grey; 
Fame-when the heart it shoidd have thrilled is numb. 
All things but love — when love is all we want, 
And close behind comes death, and ere we know 
That even these unavailing gifts are ours. 
He sends us, stripped and naked, to the grave ! 
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LESSON CLV. 

WAR A SERIOUS QUESTION. 

When the United States purchased Louisiana, which incladed the 
Oregon Territoiy, it was difficult to settle the boundaries between 
our newly acquired territory and the British Possessions, the facts in 
regard to the original discoTeiy, the first settlement, and the actual 
possession, being all disputed. Both nations, therefore, concluded to 
leave the territory open to both, and it had been so left for thirty years* 
when the British government sedt over a minister to settle the ques- 
tion, if possible, with our government. Unluckily, at the moment of 
his arrival, the Question of assertingour claim was before Congress, and 
the chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations, had made a vio- 
lent speech, in which he had severely censured England, when Mr. 
WiNTHROP, of Massachusetts, arose and rebuked the war spirit in a 
manly speech, of which the following is an extract. 

" Mr. Chairman, I know of nothing more worthy of 
condemnation in the political history of the present 
day, than the systematic effort of certain persons in 
this comitry to stir up a prejudice against England 
upon every occasion^ and to create an impression that 
every man who does not fall in with their principles 
and their policy is in some sort of British interest, or 
under some kind of British influence. With some 
of the leaders of this party, hatred to England would 
seem to be the only standard of American patriotism ; 
and it seems to be enough to determine their course 
upon all questions either of right or of expediency, to 
know what will be most offensive to the British power. 
War, war with England, is the ever burning passion 
of their soul ; and any one who pursues a policy or 
advocates a measure which may postpone or avert 
the consummation which they so devoutly desire, be- 
comes the chosen object of their insinuations and re- 
proaches. For myself, sir, I hold in utter contempt 
all such insinuations. If it be a ifit subject for reproach, 
to entertain the most anxious and ardent desire for the 
peace of this country, its peace with England^ its peace 
mth all the world, I submit myself willingly to the full- 
est measure of that reproach. 
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War between the United States and Great Britain 
for Oregon ! Sir, there is something in this idea too 
monstrous to be entertained for a moment. — The two 
greatest nations on the globe, with more territorial pos- 
sessions than they know what to do .with already, and 
bound together by so many ties of kindred, and lan- 
guage and commercial interest, .going to war for a piece 
of barren earth ! Why, it would put back the cause of 
civilization a whole century, and would be enough, not 
merely to call down the rebuke of men, but the curse 
of God. I do not yield to the honorable gentleman in 
a just concern for the national honor. I am ready to 
maintain that honor, whenever it is really at stake, 
against Great Britain as readily as against any other 
nation. Indeed, if war is to come upon us, I am quite 
willing that it should be war with a first-rate power — 
with a foeman worthy of our steel. 



* Oh, the blood more stirs 



To rouse the lion than to start the hare." 

We have nothing to fear from a protracted war with 
any nation, though our want of preparation might give 
lis the worst of it in the first encounter. We are all 
and always ready for war, when there is no other al- 
ternative for maintaining our country's honor. We are 
all and always ready for any war into which a Chris- 
tian man, in a civilized land, and in this age of the 
world, can have the face to enter. But 1 thank God 
that there are very few such cases. War and honor 
are fast getting to have less and less to do with each 
other. The highest honor of any country is to preserve 
PEACE, even under provocations which might justify war. 
The deepest disgrace to any country is to plunge into 
war under circumstances which leave the honorable 
alternative of peace. I heartily hope and trust, sir, that 
in deference to the sense of the civilized world, in def- 
erence to^that spirit of Christianity which is now spread- 
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ing its benign and healing influences over both hemis- 
pheres with such signal rapidity, we shall explore the 
Tvhole field of diplomacy, and exhaust every art of ne« 
gotiation, before we give loose to that passion for conflict 
which some gentlemen seem to regard as so grand and 
glorious an element of the American character.*' 



LESSON CLVI. 

THE OYSTER.— Editor. 

The following new version of an old stoiy has more morals than one. 
While it shows the ordinary reward of litigation, especially when the 
matter in dispute is unimportant, it illustrates the folly of war, where the 
costs to both parties always exceed the gain of the victor. The pupil 
must deliver it very slowly and with great gravity. 

One day upon the sea-girt shore, 
Two travellers an oyster saw. 
No great aflair ! — ^to them, I mean, 
Though serious to the wretch between 
The valves, — for church and state unite 
In giving a discoverer right 
The liberty to violate 
Of any oyster, man, or state. 
Discovered at a certain distance. 
And but too weak to make resistance. 

The moment that it struck their eyes, 
The travellers rushed to seize the prize, 
Stooped to appropriate the prey, 
And pushed each other every way. 
" 'Tis not being righteous over much. 
To prove your title ere you touch,'* 
Said one, " I saw the treasure first." — 
The other into fury burst. 
And oflered on the spot to fight. 
And called on heaven ''to back the right,'' 
As kings do, when they go to war 
For causes demons would abhor. 
23 
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The oyster in his citadel, 
As poets call his humble shell, 
Drew up his legs, as it is said 
The dying patriarch did in bed. 
For well the tender creature saw 
That, having neither power nor law, 
The only chance he had for life 
Was in the fierceness of their strife, 
And so, at praying nothing loth. 
He begged the Lord to help them both ! 

Hard blows were given, and words ran high, 
When a third traveller came by, 
And offered to adjust the matter. 
If they would cease themselves to batter, 
And both would solemnly agree 
To stand or fall by his decree. 

A freebom oyster 's not a vassal. 
And, in his house, is in his castle ; — 
But laws like this, in every state, 
Read better than they operate, — 
And so the umpire oped the case, 
And oped the house with solemn grace, 
Stripped the poor oyster to the skin. 
And winking, sucked the victim in. 
Then, while the precious fools looked on. 
He said in magisterial tone, 
"The Court, who liked the oyster well, 
Awards to each of you, — a shell !" 
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LESSON CLVII. 

WATER FOR ME ! 

The fbUowing Anacreontic lined in praise of Water, were written by 
Johnson, a modem English poet, who, it is to be hoped, has written 
much besides, although this is the only specimen of his Terse that is 
known to the Editor. The speaker must be lively and spirited to th» 
last 

O ! water for me — ^bright water for me ! 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 

It maketh the faint one strong again ; 

It comes o'er the sense like a breeze from the sea, 

All freshness, like infant purity. 

O ! water, bright water, for me, for me, — 

Give wine, give wine to the debauchee ! 

Fill to the brim ! fill, fill to the brim ! 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim ! 
For my hand is steady, my eye is true. 
For I, like the flowers, drink nought but dew. 
! water, bright water's a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pure water, for me, for me ! 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

Fill again to the brim — again to the brim ! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb : 
To the days of the aged it addeth length, 
To the might of the strong it addeth strength ; 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight — 
'Tis like quafling a goblet of morning light. 
So water, I will drink nought but thee. 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 
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When o'er the hills, like a gladsome bride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride, 
And leading a band of laughing hours, 
Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers, 
O ! cheerily then my voice is heard, 
Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 
Who flingeth abroad his matins loud. 
As he freshens his wing on the cold gray cloud. 

But when evening has quitted her sheltering yew, 

Drowsily flying and weaving anew 

Her dusky meshes o'er land and sea, 

How gently, sleep, fall thy poppies on me ! 

For /drink water, pure, cold, and bright. 

And my dreams are of heaven the life-long night. 

Thou art silver and gold, thou art riband and star ! 

Hurrah for bright water ! hurrah ! hurrah I 



LESSON CLVIII. 

THE WELL OF ST, KEYNE. 

8t Keyne, dauffhter of Braganus, prince of that part of Wales now 
called Brecknocksnire, early devoted herself to the churchby a perpetual 
vow. The legend says that she retired to a desert and near a spring, 
over which four trees of different species formed an arch. After her 
death, which happened in A. D. 490, the well or spring was much fre* 

auented b>; devotees, and among the virtues ascribed to the water, was 
iiat of giving the mastery to which ever, husband or wife, drank fiist 
of it The following Ballad was written by Soutket. 

A well there is in the west country, 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 
There is not a wife in the west country 

But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm-tree stand beside, 
And behind doth an ash-tree grow, 
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And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the well of St. Keyne ; 

Joyfully he drew nigh, 
For from cock-crow he had been travelling. 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and so clear, 

For thirsty and hot was he ; 
And he sat down upon the bank 

Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the house hard by, 

At the well to fill his pail ; 
On the well-side he rested it, 

And he bade the stranger, hail ! 

" Now art thou a bachelor, Stranger ?" quoth he ; 

" For an* if thou hast a wife, 
The happiest draught thou hast drank this day 

That ever thou didst in thy life. 

'* Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
For an* if she have, Fll venture my life. 

She has drank of the well of St. Keyne." 

" I have left a good woman who never was here," 

The stranger made reply ; 
" But that my draught should be the better for that, 

I pray you answer me why." 

" St. Keyne," quoth the Cornish-man, "many a time 
Drank of this crystal well ; 

*This old word is not the article an, but an old yexb meaning granu 
See the Editor's Common School Grammar, 
23* 
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And before the angel summoned her, 
She laid on the water a spell. 

'* If the husband, of this gifted well 

Shall drink before his wife, 
A ha|^y man henceforth is he, 

For he shall be master for life I 

" But if the wife should drink of it first — 

God help the husband then !" 
The stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 
> 

" You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes ?" 

He to the Cornish-man said ; 
But the Cornish-man smiled as the stranger spake, 

And sheepishly shook his head. 

" I hasten'd as soon as the wedding was done, 

And left my wife in the porch ; 
But i' faith she had been wiser than I, 

For she took a bottle to church." 



LESSON CLIX. 
A PARENTAL ODE 

TO MY FIRST AND ONLY SON, AGED TWO YEARS, ONE MONTH AND 
FIFTEEN DAYS. 

The following witty and satirical lines were taken from the Boston 
Courier, but were not original in that paper. The Editor suspects 
^hat Thomas Hood, indited them, hut of this he has no other than in> 
ternal eridence. The piece affords the pupil a fine opportunity to 
practise a change of voice, the Ode being constantly interrupted by 
exclamations which are fiiU of advice to over indulgent parents. An 
Mifia ^spirit, and usually ^fo!»ry- Pvck means amischieyoaa sprite, 
or spirit. Fay is the same as mf or Fairy. 

Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop, — ^first let me kiss away that tear)-^ 
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Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My love, he's poking peas into his ear.) 

Thou merry laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feaUier light, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin — 
(Good heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin.) 

Thou little tricksy Puck ! 
"With antic toys so funnily bestruck, 
liight as the singing bird that wings the air, 
(The door I the door ! he'll tumble down the stair !) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore a-fire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In lore's dear chain, so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents — (Drat the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub-^but of earth ; 
Fit play-fellow for fays, by moonlight pale. 

In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls his tail !) 

Thou human humming bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 

Singing in youth's Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble ! That's his precious nose !) 

Thy father's pride and hope ! 
(Hell break the mirror with that skipping rope !) 

With pure heart newly stamped from nature's mint — 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove ! 
(Hell have that urn off with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ? 

(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man ! 
(Hell climb upon the table, that's his plan !) 
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Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life— 
(He's got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing. 

Play on, play on, 

My elfin John ! 
Toss the light ball — bestride the stick — 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle down. 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk. 

With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(He's got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 

Thou pretty opening rose ! 

iGo to your mother, child, and wipe your ipse !) 
)almy, and breathing music like the south, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its star, — 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, — 

(I'll tell you what, my love ! 
I can not write, unless he's sent above !) 
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LESSON CLX; • 

THE •CATARACT OF NIAGARA. 

The following Dream was written by that inimitable wag, Thomas 
Hood, of England. As a faithful pictuie of the rapids and fall of Ni- 
agara, it is as remarkable, as for the relief afforded by the catastrophe. 

Who does not know that dreadful gulf where Niaga'ra 
faUs ; 

Where eagle unto eagle screams, to vulture vulture calls; 

Where down beneath, Despair and Death in liquid 
darkness grope. 

And upwards, on the foam there shines a rainbow with- 
out Hope : 

While, hung with clouds of fear and doubt, the unre- 
tuming wave 

Suddenly gives an awful plunge, like life into the grave ; 

And many a hapless mortal there hath dived to bale or 
bliss ; 

One — only one — ^hath ever lived to rise from that abyss ! 

Heaven ! it turns me now to ice with chill of fear 

extreme, 
To think of my frail bark adrift on that tumultuous 

stream ! 
In vain with desperate sinews, strung by love of life 

and light, 

1 urged that coffin, my canoe, against the current's 

might: 
On, on — still on— direct for doom, the river rushed in 

force, 
And fearfully the stream of Time raced with it in its 

course. 
My eyes I closed — I dared not look the way towards 
^ the goal ; 

But still I viewed the horrid close, and dreamt it in 

my soul ; — 
Plainly, sui through transparent lids, I saw the fleeting 

shore. 
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And lofty trees, like winged things, flit by forever- 
nior# ; — 

Plainly — ^but with no prophet sense — I heard th^ sul- 
len sound. 

The torrent's voice — and felt the mist, like death-sweat, 
gathering round. 

agony ! O life ! my home ! — and those that made it 

sweet — 
Ere I could pray, the torrent lay beneath my very feet. 
With frightful whirl, more swift than thought, I passed 

the dizzy edge, 
Bound after bound, with hideous bruise, I dashed from 

ledge to ledge, 
From crag to crag — in speechless pain — ^from midnight 

deep to deep ; 

1 did not die — ^but anguish stunned my senses into sleep. 
How long entranced, or whither dived, no clue I have 

to find: 

At last the gradual light of life caj^e dawning o'er my 
mind. 

And through my brain there thrilled a cry — a cry as 
shrill as birds' 

Of vulture or of eagle kind — ^butthis was set to words : — 

** It 's Edgar Hunfiey in his cap and nightgown, I de- 
clares ! 

He's been a walking in his sleep, and pitched right 
down the stairs !" 
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LESSON CLXI. 

LORD THURLOWS REPLY TO THE DUKE OF GRAF- 
TON. 

In speaking the following reply, the pupil should read or recite the 
introduction also. The piece requires an advanced pupil, of dignified 
manners and great self-possession. 

Edward Thurlow was an English lawyer, who 
rose by his talents to the dignity of Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. Butler, in his Reminiscences^ 
says, " It was my good fortune to hear his celebrated 
reply to the Duke of Grafton, who reproached Lord 
Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, and his recent 
admission into the peerage. His lordship had spoken 
too often, and began to be heard with a civil but 
visible impatience, and, under these circumstances, 
he was attacked in the manner we have mentioned. 
Lord Thurlow rose from the woolsack, and advanced 
slowly to the place from which the chancellor gene- 
rally addresses the House of Lords, and then, fixing 
on the Duke the look of Jove when he has grasped 
the thunder, he said, (in a level tone of voice,) 

" I am amazed at the attack which the noble Duke 
has made on me." ( Then, raising his voice,) " Yes, 
my lords, I am amazed at his Grace's speech. The 
noble Duke can not look before him, behind him, or 
on either side of him, without seeing some noble peer, 
who owes his seat in this House to his successful ex- 
ertions in the profession to which I belong. Does he 
not feel that it is as honorable to owe it to thes^, as to 
being the accident of B.n accident ? — ^To all these noble 
lords, the language of the noble Duke is as applicable 
and as insulting as it is to myself. But I don't fear 
to meet it single and alone. No one venerates the 
peerage more than I do, — ^bnt, my lords, I must say 
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that the peerage solicited tne, — not I the peerage. Nay, 
more, — ^I can say, and will say, that as a peer of par- 
liament, — as Speaker of this right honorable house, as 
keeper of the great seal, — as guardian of his majesty's 
conscience, — as lord high chancellor of England, — 
nay, even in that character alone, in which the noble 
Duke would think it an afiront to be considered, — but 
which character none can deny me, — as a man — ^I am 
at this moment as respectable, — ^I beg leave to add, — 
I am at this time as much respected, as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon.'* 



LESSON CLXII. 

THE LEPER. 

The following affectiiig description of our Savior's miracle, is fran 
tiie pen of N. F. Willis, who nas in more instances than one thus 
beautifully illustrated the sacied page. The Editor only regrets, that 
the nature of this selection prevents the insertion of the whdU poem. 

" Room for the leper !" And aside they stood — 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood — all 
Who met him on his way — ^and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came, 
A leper with the ashes on his brow. 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying '* Unclean ! Unclean !" 

And he went forth — alone ! not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea — he went his way, 
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Sick, and heart-broken, and alone — ^to die ! 
For God hath cursed the leper ! 

It was noon. 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow. 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 
Praying that he might be so blessed — to die ! 
Footsteps approached, and with no strength to flee. 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, . 
Crying " Unclean ! Unclean !" and in the folds 
Of the ooarse sackcloth shrouding up his face. 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and bending o'er 
The leper's prostrate form, pronounced his name. 
" Helon !" — the voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument— most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke. 
And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 
" Helon ! arise !" and he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before him. 

Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helen's eye 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad ; nor on his brow 
The s3anbol of a princely lineage wore ; 
No foUowers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear ; — ^yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and, if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips. 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair. 
His garb was simple, and his sandals worn ; 
His stature modelled with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance, the impress of a &>d, 
24 
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Touched with the open innoceaee of a child ; 

His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 

In the serenest noon ; his hair unshorn, 

Fell to his shoulders ; and his curling beard 

The fullness of perfected manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 

As if his heart was moved, and stooping down. 

He took a little water in his hand, 

And laid it on his brow, and said, '' Be clean !" 

And lo ! the scales fell from him, and his blood 

Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins. 

And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 

The dewy softness of an infant's stole. 

His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 

Prostrate at Jesus' feet, and worshipped him. 



LESSON CLXIII. 

CLAN ALPINE'S VOW. 

The Children of the Mialt who were a portion of the Clan of Mac 
Orepor, and remarkable for their ferocity, caught Drammond^Enoch, 
the ung*8 forester, hunting on lands they claimed, and cut off his head. 
The Clan then met in an ancient church, on whose altar the bleeding 
head was placed, covered by the banner of the tribe. The chief of the 
tribe then advanced to the altar as described in the following spirited 
poem by Sir Alizakoib Boswbll. 

"This was the boon of Scotland's kingl** 
And, with a quick and angry fling, 
Tossing the pageant screen away, 
The dead man's head before him lay. 
Unmoved he scanned the visage o'er. 
The clotted locks were dark with gore, 
The features with convulsion grim, 
The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim. 
But unappalled, in angry mood, 
With lowering brow, unmoved be stood^ 
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Upon the head his bared right hand 
He laid, the other grasped his brand : 
Then kneeling, cried, "To heaven I swear 
This deed of death I own, and share ; 
As truly, fully mine, as though 
This my right hand had dealt the blow : 
, Come then, our foemen, one, come all ; — 
If to revenge this caitifTs fall 
One blade is bared, one bow is drawn, 
Mine everlasting peace I pawn. 
To claim from them, or claim from him. 
In retribution, limb for limb : — 
In sudden fray or open strife. 
This steel shall render life for life." 

He ceased, and at his beckoning nod 
The clansmen to the altar trod ; 
And not a whisper breathed around, • 
And nought was heard of mortal sound, 
Save from the clanking arms they bore. 
That rattled on the marble floor ; 
And each, as he approached in haste. 
Upon the scalp his right hand placed ; 
With livid lip, and gathered brow, 
Each uttered in his turn, the vow. 
Fierce Malcolm watched the passing scene, 
And searched them through with glances keen ; 
Then dashed a tear-drop from his eye ; ' 
Unhid it came — ^he knew not why. 
Exulting high, he towering stood : 
** Kinsmen," he cried, " of Alpine's blood, 
And worthy of Clan Alpine's name. 
Unstained by cowardice and shame, 
E^en do, spare nocht, in time of ill 
Shall be Claa Alpine's legend still !" 
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LESSON CLXIV. 
THE GREENWOOD SHRIFT. 




The following anecdote is related of George III. of England, on the 
authority of Crabber the poet. The author of the ballad, however, is 
unknown to the Editor. It may be necessary to inform the pupil that 
the word Shrift means confetsuniy such as is made to the priest; Glade 
is an open spot in a forest ; I rede means I advise^ but seems to be 
used by the poet for I guess ; A Stole is a robe worn by certain priests. 

Outstretched beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windsor forest's deepest glade, 

A dying woman lay : 
Three little children round her stood, 
And there went up from the greenwood 

A woeful wall that day. 

" O mother !" was the mingled cry, 
" O mother, mother ! do not die. 
And leave us all alone." 
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** My blessed babes !" she tried to say, 
But the faint accents died away 
In a low sobbing moan. 

And then life struggled hard with death, 
And fast and strong she drew her breath. 

And up she raised l^r head ; 
And peering through the deep-wood maze 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 

" Will he not come f she said. 

Just then, the parting boughs between, 
A little maid's light form was seen, 

All breathless with her speed ; 
And following close, a man came on 
(A portly man to look upon) 

Who led a panting steed. 

" Mother !" the little maiden cried, 
'Fore e'er she reached the woman's side, 

And kissed her clay-cold cheek — 
•* I have not idled in the town. 
But long went wandering up and down, 

The minister to seek." 

** They told me here — they told me there — 
I think they mocked me every where ; 

And when I found his home. 
And begged him on my bended knee 
To bring his book, and come with me, — 

Mother ! he would not come. 

" I told him how you dying lay. 

And could not go in peace away 
Without the minister ; 

I begged him for dear Christ, his sake, 

But oh ! my heart was fit to break- 
Mother he would not stir. 
24* 
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^ So, though my tears were blinding me, 
I ran back, fast as fast could be, 

To come again to you ; 
And here^-close by — this squire I met. 
Who asked (so mild) what made me fret ; 

And when I told him true, 

'^ ^I will go with you, child,' he said, 
^God sends me to this dying bed — ^ 

Mother, he*s here, hard by." 
While thus the little maiden spoke. 
The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye. 

The bridle on his neck flung free. 

With quivering flank and trembling knee, 

Pressed close his bonny bay ; 
A statelier man, a statelier steed. 
Never on greensward paced, I rede, 

Than those stood there that day. 

So, while the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye 
And folded arms ; and in his look, 
Something that, like a sermon book, 

Preached — ^'*A11 is vanity." 

But when the dying woman's £ace 
Turned towards him with a wishful gaze, 

He stepped to where she lay ; 
And kneeling down, bent over her, 
Saying — ^**I am a minister— 

My sister ! let us pray " 

And well, without even book or stole, 
(Grod's words were printed on his soul) 
Into the dying ear, 
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He breathed, as 'twere, an angel's strain, 
/The things that unto life pertain, 

And death's dark shadows clear. 

He spoke of sinners' lost estate, 
In Christ renewed — regenerate — 

Of God's most blest decree, 
That not a single soul should die 
Who turns repentant with the cry — 

" Be merciful to me !" 

He spoke of trouble, pain and toil. 
Endured but for a little while 

In patience — faith — and love- 
Sure, in God's own good time, to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 

Of happiness above. 

Then— as the spirit ebbed away — 
He raised his hands and eyes, to pray 

That peaceM it might pass ; 
And then — ^the orphans' sobs alone 
Were heard, as they knelt every one 

Close round him on the grass. 

ISuch was the sight, when a gay throng 
Of noble huntsmen rushed along 

And reined their coursers back. 
Just as they saw their chief, astray. 
Who in the chase had lost his way, 

And wandeved from the track. 

Each noble checked his foaming steed. 
And lighted down, as if agreed, 

In silence at his side. 
And there, uncovered all, they stood—- 
It was a wholesome sight, and good — 

That day, for mortal pride. 
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For the noblest of the land 

Was that deep hushed, bare headed band : 

And central in the ring, 
By that dead pauper on the ground, 
Her ragged orphans clinging round, 

Knelt their anointed king. 



LESSON CLXV. 

HUMAN IMPROYEMENT^Editob. 

If any Christian, in spite of the promise that the Gospel must be 
preached to every creature, and the hope that its principles are one 
day to influence every heart, is still disposed to doubt whether the 
world is crowing any better, he had better study the history of Toleia- 
tion, of War, and of Temperance, and see if this will not afford him 
encouragement and conaolataon. The lessov must be spoken with 
eamestness and animation. 

Are we to be told that the world is growing worse ; 
that that fair work which in its infancy the beneficent 
Creator pronounced good, has no tendency but to evil, 
no progress but to decay, no end but physical and moral 
death ? Are we to believe that, while inanimate na- 
ture breaks upon the eye of each successive generation 
of men without diminished interest or beauty, and with 
all the improvement of art, and even with the added 
charms of age, man, the chief work of the divine hand, 
the only work wrought after the divine image, is to fall 
from his original rank, and so to continue to sink for- 
ever ? 

We grant that he has wandered ; we grant that he 
has sinned ; we grant, if you demand it, that he has 
fallen ; but where do we find recorded, the edict which 
prohibits the wanderer's return, which forbids the chief 
of sinners to repent, or the lowest fallen to rise! 
Grant that all men had mistaken the way to God and 
goodness ; grant that ihey had erred and strayed from 
Sie truth ; grant that they had incurred the tremendotts 
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penalty of death, grant it all, and we may triumphantly 
point to Him who is the Way to those that are lost, who 
is the Truth of God to all that are in error, and who is 
the Resurrection and the Life to all that believe. Yes, 
sink man as low as that gulf into which the rebellious 
angels were plunged, and divine mercy will still regard 
him, divine love will still yea^n over him, and the al* 
mighty arm will be outstretched to snatch him back* 

But is it true that we behold no work of man but 
what is evil^ no movement but that which is only 
downward, downward continually ? If it be so, I know 
not how to interpret what I see. It is not many years 
since man could bind his brother to the stake, and by 
a death of agony punish him for his opinions. Is it 
nothing that no civil or ecclesiastical power in Chris- 
tendom now dares to commit this outrage upon human 
right, this usurpation of the judgment seat of the Eter- 
nal? 

It is not long since the desire of extended empire 
was a sufficient excuse for inflicting the curse of war 
upon unoifending and defenceless nations. Is it nothing 
that public opinion has restrained those purpled butch- 
ers, whose shambles were incessantly reeking with 
human blood ? Is it no gain that hmnan life has at 
last been counted too precious to be poured out to mark 
the boundary line of states, too sacred to be made the 
plaything of ambitious or profligate potentates, too 
solemn a tie to be loosed by any hand but God's ? 

Finally, is it nothing that, instead of the desolation 
which excessive indulgence had spread over the moral 
world, instead of the blight which had chilled the heart, 
shrunk up the affections, and crushed the hopes of 
millions of the unhappy victims of intemperance, we 
behold a great army of the redeemed, which no man 
can number, pressing forward, conquering, and we 
trust, to conquer ; is it nothing that their banner is rea^ 
son, and their war-cry peace ; is it nothing that, unlike 
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the armies whose tramp has desolated the earth, be- 
neath their feet the virtues are beginning to put forth 
vigorous blossoms, the neglected affections have be- 
gun to distil their precious balsams, and earthly com- 
forts, and eternal hopes give promise of a plentiful 
harvest T 

If these are indications that the world is continually 
growing worse, Grod grant that it may continue to do 
80. If these are proofs that our course is downward 
and backward, God forbid that we should ever ad- 
vance one step. Individual crimes, individual wrongs, 
no doubt exist every where, but the public is composed 
of individuals, and if the progress of the whole is on- 
ward, we must never despair of the parts, but with 
grateful hearts and unwavering resolution, " thank 
God and take courage." 



LESSON CLXVI. 

THE OLD ARM CHAIR. 

The following beantifiil poem, which has also been embalmed by 
songi was written by Miss £liza Cooke, of England. 

I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 

I've treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

Fve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs ; 

'Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart-*^ 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 

Would ye learn the spell ? A mother sat there ! 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 

In childhood's hour I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 
And gentle words that mother would give, 
To fit me to die, and teach me to live : 
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She told me shame would never betide, 
With truth for my creed, and God for my guide. 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 
As I knelt beside that old arm chair. 

I sat and watched her many a day, 
When her eye grew dim, and her locks ^ere grey ; 
And I almost worshipped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on, but' the last one sped — 
My idol was shattered — my earth-star fled ; 
I learned how much the heart could bear. 
When I saw her die in that old axm-chair ! 

'Tis past, 'tis past !— but I gaze on it now. 

With quivering lip and throbbing brow ; 

'Twas there she nursed me, 'twas there she died, 

And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it was folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 

But I love it — I love it — and can not tear 

My soul from my mother's old arm-chair. 



LESSON CLXVII. 
CHARLES CHATTERBOX. 

The foSo^^g anonymmu piece, though destitute of any poetic merit, 
may help to complete the variety. It should be spoiLen by a small boy, 
Yciy ndidly. 

Ladies and Gentlemen ! hem ! hem ! hem ! 
I'm glad you look so kindly, for, somehow or other. 
My memory seems to be in a sort of a kind of a bother. 
I don^t know how it comes, and I wish some one could 

tell 
Why it is that when I learn a piece periectiy well. 
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And stand up, as yon see now, expecting well to speak, 
I can not recollect a word, and feel like Jerry Sneak ; 
Although my tongue is free to run on any other matter, 
It is as dumb as any fish, caught — ^fried — and in the 
platter. 

I wonder whdt the memory is ? And when a piece is 

lost, 
As this is that I learned by heart at twenty four hours' 

cost, 
Where does it go to ? — Let me see — How did the piece 

begin? 
'T was a great L, I'm sure it was, but, if it cost my skin, 
I could not say what followed L. — Stop ! Yes ! I have 

it now — 
" Lend me your earsy^ that's it — ^that's right — but then 

allow 
You lend, your ears, what good will 't do, unless you 

lend your tongue ? 
For that's the organ by whose aid a speech is said or 

sung. 
'* Lend me your ears !" what did come next? I can 

not get it yet. 
Don't tell the master I forgot, for terriDly hell fret. 
For he expected more of me than he did of any one, 
Because I talk, I suppose, so fast. — Well, what is to be 

done? 

For he has an idea that I could speak a piece right smart, 
And 80 1 could, if he or you would give a body a start. 
My piece, it was a master-piece ; that is, the master 

wrote it, 
And he '11 be vexed enough to find that I so soon forgot it 
He calculated much, I know, on immortality, , 

And thought you'd all in raptures die, with him, as we| 

as me, | 

But 'twixt ourselves (winking) the piece at best is all 
^ a fiddle-de-dee ! 
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